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Can early peace 


be forced upon 
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Chiang Kai-shek: his back to the wall 
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Rex 


REX SMITH lives his life amid violence and sud- 
den death, interspersed with wars, floods, political 
powwows and doves of peace; a life that encom- 
passes the pitching of a no-hit game as well as the 
writing of a modern symphony. For as Managing 
Editor of Newsweek, any event on any of the 
world’s far-flung news fronts intimately concerns 


Rex Smith. 


He advises and aids Newsweek’s 160 editors, 
writers, reporters and researchers, on the news they 
gather and interpret. He works side by side with 
Newsweek’s authorities to assure every story’s fac- 
tual accuracy .. . and its significance. He unearths 
leads, tips and rumors that his staff tracks down ... 
and Newsweek has an amazing number of scoops. 
In short, he takes an active, guiding interest in every 
end of Newsweek’s extensive editorial operations. 


Proof that Rex Smith’s prodigious efforts are well 
worth while is found in the high standards that 





characterize each week’s Newsweek . . . recurring 
testimony to his editorial acumen; to his ability to 
weigh and measure the importance and significance 
of all that happens. 


Rex Smith’s journalistic career began at college 
where he edited his school’s newspaper. Since then, 
his redheaded restlessness has led him to jobs on 
important newspapers from San Francisco to New 
York, with stops at Detroit, Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington. He has been a European correspondent, a 
Foreign Editor of the Associated Press and chief of 
its Spanish Bureau. In Spain he was president of 
the Association of Foreign Correspondents. 


He has deserted journalism twice . . . once to join 
the army during the war and once to serve three 
years as an American Vice Consul in Central and 
South America. He devotes rare hours away from 
his job to playwriting , , . he has co-authored two 
produced plays, 
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A Greater Plymouth at 
New Lower Prices! 


PERFECTED Remote 
Control Gear Shifting 
(left), with All-Silent 
Auto-Mesh Transmis- 
sion, standard on ‘‘De 
Luxe.’’ Much easier shift- 
ing. 











THE VALUE IS UP 








NEW AMOLA STEEL Coil 
Springs (right), finest 
design known, give a 
wonderful new ride. 


THE PRICE IS DOWN 








1939 Plymouth brings 
New Luxury and Style, 
a Marvelous New Ride! 


4 “SO BEAUTIFUL YOU WON’T BELIEVE 
IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” ; 


ee people are aI 


saying the new 1939 
Plymouth, at new lower 
prices, is the great car buy of 
the year! And here’s why... 

It’s a bigger car...with 
new High-lorque engine per- 
formance and new economy. 

New Amola Steel Coil 
Springs and the famed Float- 
ing Power engine mountings 
give a new smooth ride! 








Easy to own—your present 
car will probably represent 
a large proportion of Plym- 
outh’s low delivered price... 
balance in low monthly in- 
stalments. PLymoutH Drvi- 
SION OF CHRYSLER CoRPo- 
RATION, Detroit, Michigan. Po eg 
MAJOR BOWES’ Amateur Hour,C.B.S. | - tices cts ON 
Network, Thursdays, 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. THE NEW 1939 PLYMOUTH “ROADKING” Two-Door Touring Sedan. bes your Payments dealer! 











For 1939, Plymouth Brings All These Big Engineering Features: 


1. Longer Wheelbase — now 114 ins. 
2.New High-Torque Engine Per- 
formance with new Economy. 
3. Perfected Remote Control Gear 
Shifting— more convenient. 

4. New Auto- Mesh Transmission. 





5. New Amola Steel Coil Springs 
give a wonderful new ride. 

6. New True- Steady Steering. 

7. 100% Hydraulic Brakes. 

8. Rust-proofed All- Steel Body. 


9. Floating Power Engine Mountings. 





EASY TO BUY 


‘Detroit delivered prices” include front and rear bump- 
ers, bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot 
control for headlight beam with indicator on instrument 
panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass 
and big trunk space(19.3 cubic feet). “‘Roadking*’ mod- 
els start at $645; ‘‘De Luxe"’ models are slightly high- 
er. Prices include all federal taxes. Transportation and 
state, local taxes, if any, not included. See your Plymouth 
dealer for local delivered prices. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CAR 


NEW “ROADKING”’ 
NEW “DE LUXE” 
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TRANSITION 


Married: 

In Elkton, Md., Jose R. CapaBianca, 
former world’s chess champion and Cuba’s 
European commercial attaché-at-large, and 
Princess OvcGaA CHAGODALF, naturalized 








Acme Wide World 


Russian exile. This week they will sail for 
Amsterdam, where he will compete against 
seven other experts during the interna- 
tional chess masters’ congress. 





Acme 


Francis George pu Pont of Mont- 
chanin, Del., and Atice CHuRCHMAN, 
Philadelphia society girl, in Philadelphia. 
His father, E. Paul du Pont, is president 
of the Indian Motorcycle Co., Springfield, 
Mass., and his cousin is the former Ethel 
du Pont, wife of Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 





Arrived: 


Lawrence ‘Tissett, Metropolitan 
Opera Co. baritone, in New York, from a 
five-month, 32,000-mile tour of Australia 
and New Zealand in which he gave 55 re- 
citals. He will make his Metropolitan ap- 
pearance this season in the title role of 
Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 


Asse Ernest Dimnet, French author 
of “The Art of Thinking,” in New York 
for a lecture tour of the country. Bitter 
about the four-power Munich pact signed 
“at a very dear price,” he concluded: 
“Hitler would not have gone to war if the 
democracies had lined up steadfastly be- 
hind Czechoslovakia. The German people 
and the German generals did not want 
war.” 


In New York, from England, Frrrz 
Kreisier, violinist, for a concert tour. 





Unable to bring his wife, who has been ill 
most of the summer, he mourned: “Life 
isn’t worth living without her. I don’t 
know what I shall do .. .” 


Sercer RAcHMANINOFF, composer- 
pianist, in New York, after a summer at 
his villa in Switzerland. During his va- 
cation he revised several compositions but 
did not write any new music. 





Departed: 


Tue DucHeEss OF 
ATHOLL, Scottish 
Member of Parlia- 
ment, from New 
York, after a three- 
week tour of the con- 
tinent in behalf of 
Spanish loyalist refu- 
gees. She collected 
quantities of food— 
including a live lamb 
—medical supplies, 
and money. Pleased 
with the results, she 
said: “I cannot say how grateful I am to 
the farmers and others throughout the 
United States and Canada for sending 
these gifts. I appreciate their humanitarian 
understanding of the struggle in Spain. 
More than 3,000,000 refugees are in dire 
need of food.” 





Wide World 


Serce Lirar, Russian ballet dancer 
and choreographer, from New York for 
Paris after a disagreement with the man- 
agement of the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
—now on a six-month American tour. He 
charged that Leonide Massine, the artistic 
director, had slighted him, that he was 
miscast, and that he “was not treated 
fairly” by Sol Hurok, the impresario. 
After one of his performances at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York, Lifar 
challenged Massine to a duel in Central 
Park, but the offer was declined. The man- 
agement claimed that Lifar was disturbed 
by “the press notices he got.” 





Celebrated: 


By Emperor Hi- 
rohito and state dig- 
nitaries, the donning 
of a maternity belt 
—a wide, silk waist- 
band—by Empress 
Nacako. The sym- 
bolic Japanese custom 
was part of a formal 
ceremony anticipat- 
ing the birth of the 
royal couple’s sixth 
child next April. 





Newsweek 





Elected: 


Dr. Guy STanTon Forp, 65, as presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, by 
the State Board of Regents. Dean of the 


— —— 
—$—— 


graduate school and member of the facyl- 
ty for 25 years, he succeeds Lotus D. Coft. 
man, who died last September. Under the 
University’s compulsory-retirement rule, 
Dr. Ford must relinquish the post after 
serving only three years. 





Honored: 


Joun Maserietp, Poet Laureate of 
England, by Hamburg University. He re- 
ceived the Shakespeare Prize—$3,909 
(£800) and a diploma—awarded annually 
by the German institution to the most 
eminent Englishman in the field of science 
and art. 


The Burrato, by the American Bison 
Society, with the proposal of a monument 
at the Nebraska State Game Preserve, near 





Acme 





Mitchell Pass—a landmark of the Oregon 
Trail. The 33-year-old society has con- 
ducted a five-year fund-raising campaign 
to perpetuate recollections of the millions 
of buffalo that once roamed the Great 
Plains and were the chief source of food 
and clothing for the Indians and early 
Western pioneers. A few years ago the 
American bison faced certain extinction, 
but because of government protection in 
the United States and Canada there are 
24,000 alive today and the number is 
steadily increasing. 





Sued: 


Paramount Pictures, Inc., for $50,000 
by Jerr Davis, self-styled King of the 
Hoboes. The chief rail rider, who played 
in “The Arkansas Traveler” with Bob 
Burns, charged that he received a total 
salary of $108 for his dramatic talents. 
“Why, I appear in six scenes, and in one 
I’m sawing wood for about ten minutes,” 
he said. “There’s no mistake about it be- 
ing that old bald head of mine.” He re- 
fused the film company’s offer of $47 in 
settlement. The case comes to trial next 


Monday. 





Saved: 


By Pitot Dave Hissone, eleven pas- 
sengers and two fellow crewmen, when his 
Eastern Air Lines twin-engined transport 
caught fire 1,400 feet above Montgomery, 
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Ala. Soon after tak- 
ing off, the right 
motor began vibrat- 
ing and finally 
dropped out of the 
wing. Hissong, sur- 
rounded by flames, 
with only the light 
of the moon and the 
burning ship to guide 
him, sideslipped into 
a small clearing. A 
tree sheared off the 
right wing, but the cabin landed intact. 
While passengers struggled out, Hissong 
and Copilot C. R. Russell cut a hole 
through the control-compartment roof to 
escape. Joseph V. Connolly of New York, 
general manager of the Hearst newspapers, 
profited by the accident. Being one of the 
plane’s occupants, he was able to scoop 
the other services by filing an eye-witness 
account of the near tragedy. 





Wide World 





Ailing: 
In New York, Waurer S. Girrorp, 
president of the American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. He underwent an emer- 
gency operation for appendicitis. 


BarsaraA Hutton, Woolworth heir- 
ess and estranged wife of Count Haug- 
witz-Reventlow of Denmark. She _re- 
mained in a London dental clinic for 24 
hours after doctors extracted a wisdom 
tooth. Reported cost of operation: $175. 


Binnie Barnes, British film comedi- 
enne now in Hollywood, of a painful eye 
injury. While putting on a costume, she 
scratched her right eyeball on a pin. Doc- 
tors ordered her to rest for ten days. 





Died: 


Masor Gen. ArtHur ScHUSCHNIGG, 
73, of a heart attack, in Vienna, Oct. 21. 
His son, former Chancellor Kurt Schusch- 
nigg of Austria, is a Nazi prisoner and is 
reported held in the Hotel Metropole— 
headquarters of the Gestapo (German 


§ secret police). No mention of his father’s 


death appeared in Vienna newspapers. 


JosepH Don Cartos Young, 83, 26th 
and last son of Brigham Young, in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Oct. 19. His father, the 
Mormon patriarch, had 27 wives and 56 
= Four of his daughters are still 
iving. 


May Irwin, 76, famous stage comedi- 
enne of the ’90s, of bronchial pneumonia 
in New York, Oct. 22. Near the end of 
her 50 years in the theatre, President Wil- 


@ son called her to Washington for a “com- 
# mand” performance and offered her the 
§ Portfolio of Secretary of Laughter. Among 


the tunes she introduced was “After the 
Ball.” She died wealthy—the result of in- 


vesting her earnings in New York real 
estate. 
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The investor finds that the 
South has natural resources, 
power, transportation sys- 
tems, climate, growing mar- 
kets and other essentials of 
prosperity. Whether as a 
sales territory, a business 
location, or an investment 
field, Dixie has what it takes. 
The compass of progress and 
opportunity now points to- 
ward the South. 


BABSON’S REPORTS (juLY 18, 1938). 
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WE, THE GOVERNORS... 


With a view to aiding industrial expansion of our section and the 
stabilization of employment, we, the Governors of the Southeastern 
States, set forth the following objectives: 1. Equitable freight-rates 
as affect the Southeast. 2. Uniform taxation policies. 3. Friendly 
labor attitude between employer and employee. 4. Cooperation 
with Federal Government on proper major policies affecting in- 
dustrial development. It will be our aim by working together on 
these objectives to maintain conditions favorable to sound industrial 
development so that the Southeast will reap the full benefits of the 
ever-increasing trend toward Industrial Decentralization and gain 
a proper balance between Agriculture and Industry. 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director, Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Gooroo 
Thoughts on reading George Jean 
Nathan’s description of David Belasco a 
few weeks back [Oct. 3]: 
Dear Mr. Nathan: tell me this 
(Since Noah Webster seems remiss, 
And I myself am just a booby) 
What on earth might a gooroo be? 
LUDMILLA HART 


New York City 


An English word derived from the 
Hindu, meaning teacher. See page 1079 of 
Webster's New International Dictionary 
for “gooroo” (variant section, bottom of 
page) and page 1117 for the preferred 
spelling, “guru.” : 





Appreciation 

May I tell you how much we appreciate 
getting your magazine each week? To my 
mind it is outstanding in the field of 
weekly news magazines. It is read eagerly 
each week by teachers and students alike. 
I trust that it will maintain its high stand- 
ard in the future. 

HAROLD C. AMOS 
American School in Japan 
Tokyo 


In Defense of Cats 

I am writing this on the first scrap of 
paper I can find with my Newsweek, 
which I have just opened, before me. 

It’s too bad about Sara Jacobs. So she 
doesn’t like cats? So they eat birds and 
rob fish bowls? 

Does she hate men because they kill 
each other and also kill women and children 
in our most civilized wars? Of course 
they’ve been “tamed”! 

At least she will have to admit that cats 
are not “catty.” 

There is something very wrong with 
a person who doesn’t like animals and 
such morons should keep their dislikes to 
themselves. 

All this fuss over the picture of a little 
pussy cat. Tut! Tut! 





GEORGE RENOLDS 
Utica, N.Y. 


Please inform Sara Jacobs, via your Let- 
ters page, that cats have the intelligence 
to harbor a great contempt for the human 
race—therefore sneer. If Sara Jacobs were 
tossed out of the house every night, mauled 
by children (and some adults) , and chased 
up trees by neighbors’ dogs, she might do 
a little sneering, herself. 

Cats are not treacherous; they are capa- 
ble of reasoning out their problems and of 
acting accordingly. The cat does what is 
best for its welfare from its own point of 
view, which is usually the right one. 

As for Pussy’s gobbling birds: what’s a 
bird, anyway, but a reptile with wings? 





(Consult Darwin.) Also please realize that 
Pussy’s sleek beauty and congenial com- 
panionship more than compensates for a 
few scratches which are seldom inflicted 
in a mood of treachery. 

May we not have more pictures of cats 
in our magazine? One on the cover would 
do nicely. 

ROBERT ALLEN MITCHELL 

University of Maine 

Orono, Maine 


If Sara Jacobs doesn’t like cats (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 24), I suggest that she hastily 
turn the page and permit the vast ma- 
jority of your readers to enjoy the stories 
about them—there are 40,000,000 cat own- 
ers in these United States. Aside from be- 
ing sneering and treacherous, all the cats 
I have owned have been, on the average, 
far more honest and sincere in their friend- 
ship than are persons. They are intelligent, 
and when treated kindly are faithful and 
amenable and never “scratch their owners” 
—intentionally. Furthermore, unless the 
lady be a vegetarian, she does the exact 
thing she accuses cats of doing—eats fish, 
murders beautiful and harmless birds and 
animals (perhaps by proxy), and not only 
eats their flesh but their various organs, 
including brains, livers, kidneys (ugh!) , 
and even (in sausage) their intestines!! 
Let’s be just. 

FLORA CAMPBELL 

Houston, Texas 


One-Armed Bandits 


I enjoyed your story last week on how 
crackpot pension schemes are sweeping the 
nation, but I have a suggestion for the 
promoters of the Nebraska plan for legaliz- 
ing slot machines. As I understand it, the 
proposed amendment would tax each ma- 
chine at $1,000 and use the money for the 
comfort of the old folks. Why not leave 
the machines untaxed (there would be 
more of them that way) and set them 
so they will drag back 75 per cent for the 
state and leave only 25 to tease the cus- 
tomers? There must be enough suckers 
in Nebraska, to say nothing of tourists and 
visitors, to feed the one-armed bandits 
sufficiently for keeping the old folks graz- 
ing in clover. 





J. 0. BROUD 
Topeka, Kan. 


Mr. Cabell’s Style 


In the issue of Oct. 24, NeEwsweEex’s 
book reviewer says that James Branch 
Cabell is returning to the “somewhat over- 
polished literary style” that made him 
famous. I wish to take issue with that 
critic and ask a question. What does he 
mean by “overpolished”? If he means edit- 
ed to the utmost degree, then, I must assert 
that Cabell edits to perfection. His style 
is a rare beauty in our literary time. 

EVERETT JAYNE 





Atlanta, Ga. 
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Rubber Stamp— 


Pittsburgh: When George N. Spencer 
goes for an auto drive, he leaves a trail 
behind him on the nation’s highways, 
Raised rubber letters are vulcanized on 
his tires: “George N. Spencer, Springdale, 
Pa., coast to coast.” Under the fenders of 
the rear wheels are wells which drip ink 
onto the inscription. 


Peekaboo— 


New York: While dining at the Hotel 
Marguery with Robert Rued, a press agent, 








International 


Greta Garbo coyly attempted to shield 
herself from camera lenses. But one pho- 
tographer caught this profile shot of her 
in a mirror. 


Jail Tales— 


Guayaquil, Ecuador: To promote self- 
discipline, the jail keeper grants prisoners 
a night out for good behavior. But the idea 
isn’t working as well as it might. Many of 
the jailbirds have been spending their free 
nights committing new robberies. 


Attention, Please— 

New York: If your radio strikes up 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” the proper 
thing to do is to stand up at attention. 
That is, if one is seated in a living room, 
reading or talking. But, says Col. James A. 
Moss, president of the United States Flag 
Association, if a person is eating, playing 
cards, cooking, talking on the phone, or 
taking a bath, standing at attention would 
be forced and therefore should not be done. 


Taboo— 

Brooklyn: Observation of Magistrate 
Mark Rudich: “No matter what names 
you call a woman, don’t refer to her weight. 
You can reflect on her integrity and on her 
virtue and she'll forgive you, but never call 
a woman fat.” 


Auto Intoxication-- 

New Haven: Tests of Yale students 
reveal that if the average car driver con- 
sumes more than 2 ounces of whisky 0” 
an empty stomach, he is “under the 1- 
fluence.” 
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Commander and Mrs. Gatti on their 
9th expedition, which is described in 
“Great Mother Forest’ published by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


— 


The trailers and the fleet of Inter- 
national Trucks are loaded on the 
freighter bound for Africa. 


site 


Two streamlined trailers, connected 
by covered walkway, make five- 
room home on base-camp location. 





Three more International Trucks 
to handle transportation needs of 
the Gatti expedition. 


INTERNATIL 





























NAL TRUCKS 


chosen for Commander Gatti’s 


“acl Yok 


The celebrated explorer, Com- 
mander Attilio Gatti, is again 
at the border of the Belgian 
Congo, outfitted and equipped 
for the greatest adventure of his 
career. During the next year, 
while the Commander and his 
wife roam over the immense 
heart of Africa, they will center 
their operations around their 
“Jungle Yachts.” 


The nucleus of the Tenth 
Gatti African Expedition is a 
deluxe apartment on wheels — 
two streamlined trailer units 
designed by Count Alexis de 
Sakhnoffsky and powered by 
International Trucks. Other 
Internationals will serve the 
needs of the project over an area 
one-third as large as the United 
States, largely unexplored. 


Commander Gatti says about 
his fleet of International Trucks: 


“On our automotive power 
hangs the success of our ven- 
ture in the jungle trails and 
mountains of Africa. We 
had to have the very, very 
best! However, we did not 
have to make any new re- 
search. The many years I have 
spent in Africa and the 100,000 
miles I have already made there 
with trucks and cars of a dozen 
different makes have taught 
me enough. Without hesitation 
I let experience decide and I 
took all International Trucks.” 


International Harvester 
will be glad to mail you, on 
request, an illustrated book- 
let completely describing this 
modern expedition. 


International Truck sizes range from %-ton to powerful 6-wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


se 


‘The Equatorial Heart 
of Darkest Africa 






Observationeliving room, 
showing library, bar, and 
the Commander's desk. 


Pia? | 

One of two luxurious bed- 

rooms. Electric lighting is 
indirect throughout. 





Electric kitchen that would 
do justicetotheGatti pent- 
house on Park Avenue. 





Bathroominblacktile,with 
full-length tub and fittings 
in superb color harmony. 


NIERNATIONAL TRUCK 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


onoerre 





Preparedness Traders 


High Army and Navy officials, rush- 
ing their new preparedness drive, have 
cooked up a neat scheme for piling up 
reserves of munitions materials that might 
be shut off by a war. Their plan is to trade 
government-owned surpluses of cotton and 
grain for huge stocks of Sumatra rubber, 
Burmese tin, Chinese tungsten, and other 
war essentials the U.S. doesn’t produce. 
Their only fear is that Secretary Hull 
might veto the idea as too much like the 
German barter system he so frequently 
has condemned. 


La Follette’s Party 


What’s happened to the La Follettes’ 
third party? The answer is that it’s highly 
active in Wisconsin, less active in a few 
other Western campaigns, and doing prac- 
tically nothing elsewhere. As for its long- 
range course, Gov. Phil La Follette him- 
self, the party’s chief sponsor, doesn’t 
know just where it will head. But those 
who have talked with him say he has this 
general idea: that the Democratic party 
can’t remain a liberal-reform party, that 
the conservative crowd (Garner, Harrison, 
Clark, ete.) will regain control of it, and 
that he hopes to keep the new party afloat 
to receive the liberals when they find them- 
selves forced to quit the Democratic ship. 


Pension Plan Slipping 


A round-up of informed California opin- 
ion indicates the general belief that the 
Thirty-Dollars-Every-Thursday Plan is 
slipping in California and now stands less 
than a 1-to-3 chance of being approved in 
the November poll. The barrage of propa- 
ganda—and ridicule—being laid down by 
newspapers, farmers’ associations, labor 
and business groups, and civil-service or- 
ganizations seems to be turning the tide 
against the plan. 


Strategical Cruise 


Hard realism underlies the sentimental 
mission of the new cruiser Boise, which is 
now bearing a remnant of the original 
Liberian flag to Monrovia, capital of the 
African republic. Actually the visit, which 
is being made in the course of the Boise’s 
regular shakedown cruise, is the U.S.’ 
subtle but effective way of telling Euro- 


pean colony-jugglers that this country is 
highly interested in preserving Liberia’s 
present status. In other words, the iron 
ore and American rubber plantations in 
Liberia aren’t to be considered available 
for satisfying Hitler’s colonial demands. 


Washington Talk 


Last week informed Washington groups 
discussed: The way WPA Administrator 
Harry Hopkins continues as _unquestion- 
ably the most influential Roosevelt ad- 
viser . . . The belief that an important 
element behind the Teamsters Union’s de- 
fection from the A.F. of L. is the fact that 
Head Teamster Dan Tobin, a rough-and- 
ready type, dislikes William Green, con- 
sidering him too mild and sanctimonious 

. . The way conservative Democratic 
Congressmen are talking increasingly of 
reviving the old two-thirds rule at the 
1940 convention as a means of vetoing 
Roosevelt moves . . . The fact that new 
hitches have arisen to fool the American 
negotiators every time they felt they had 
the U.S.-British trade treaty about ready 
for signatures. 


Civil Service Plan 


Civil-service reform groups will soon 
start a big new drive to get a constitutional 
amendment. The groups have “won” their 
fight as far as F.D.R. is concerned, for by 
next Feb. 1 he will have extended the 
merit system to cover all jobs he has 
power to cover (and incidentally assuring 
permanent positions for his appointees) . 
Now the reform organizations will con- 
centrate on getting Congress to include 
the 100,000 or so jobs which it has specif- 
ically exempted. This could be accom- 
plished either by simple legislation or by 
amendment, but the groups will demand 
the latter in the belief that it’s good strat- 
egy. Note that civil-service reform is tra- 
ditionally won in the last session of the 
second term when the party in power is 
only too willing to blanket the faithful in- 
to permanent jobs. 


Washington Outlook 


The feeling in Washington is that the 
Administration’s trend now is toward giv- 
ing business greater help, put that none 
of the major New Deal objectives will be 
abandoned. Certain problems are being 
postponed until recovery progresses fur- 
ther, and in some matters (like Wage- 
Hour enforcement) the Administration 
will tend to be lenient toward well-inten- 
tioned businesses. But, after the current 
breathing spell, there’ll be drives for social- 
security extension, special taxes to finance 


armament, and more social and labor re- 
forms in general. This will be the case 
even if the elections leave F.D.R. with a 
much less cooperative Congress. 


Expropriation Backdown 


The recompense Mexico is offering dis- 
possessed American ranchers (as foreshad- 
owed here Oct. 10) falls considerably short 
of the “prompt, just, and adequate com- 
pensation” insistently demanded by Sec- 
retary of State Hull. Department of State 
men are among the first to admit this in 
private, but they explain that Hull is ac- 
cepting the “half a loaf” because of a 
broader and more important purpose. He 
is determined to have harmony at the 
approaching inter-American conference at 
Lima and knows his chances of getting it 
will be immensely increased if the explo- 
sive expropriation issue is at least tem- 
porarily settled. 





Nevile and the Devil 


When loud agitation starts for the re- 
call of Sir Nevile Henderson as British Am- 
bassador to Berlin, it will be largely be- 
cause of the way he has encouraged the 
Nazis’ imperialistic aims. It’s not generally 
known to the British public, but last May 
he told a group of foreign correspondents 
in Berlin that he thought Germany had 
every right to take parts of Czechoslovakia, 
especially those parts that once belonged 
to the old Holy Roman Empire. Moreover, 
he’s known to have spoken favorably of 
German annexation of Austria long before 
Hitler began shouting for it. Britishers in 
Germany have begun wisecracking: “Be- 
tween Neville [Chamberlain] and Nevile 
[Henderson] we'll go to the devil.” 


Conscription in Britain 


A large body of British opinion believes 
that the proposed “national registration” 
for wartime service is merely the first step 
toward military conscription. They think 
that voluntary recruiting won’t produce 
the hoped-for results. In that event, once 
the population has been completely reg- 
istered, it would be easy to accomplish 
compulsory conscription just as soon as 
a law authorizing it could be ~ushed 
through Parliament. 


One-Party Japan 


Note that, as forecast here many months 
ago, Japan, under Premier Konoe, is rap- 
idly completing formation of a single to- 
talitarian political party that will absorb 
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both present major parties and concentrate 
Fascist power in the hands of the govern- 
ment. Since the forced resignation of War 
Minister Ugaki, Konoe has been gradually 
winning leaders of the Minseito and Seiyu- 
kai parties over to the new scheme and 
hopes to have it in effect by December. 
The setup will be announced as an emer- 
gency measure but will actually mark 
Japan’s next permanent step toward strict 
dictatorship. 


Chamberlain and Chemicals 


There’s no publicity but considerable 
private eyebrow raising in Britain over the 
discovery that Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain holds 11,747 shares (and Sir John 
Simon, 1,512) in Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Britain’s equivalent of the du 
Pont companies. While there’s nothing il- 
legal in a Cabinet member’s owning such 
shares, suspicion is cast on the setup by 
the common belief that I.C.I. holds a con- 
trolling interest in the German dye trust, 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. The fact is, how- 
ever, that Imperial liquidated the major 
part of these holdings amid much secrecy 
two years ago, 


British and Carol 


Note that Britain’s new invitation to 
King Carol of Rumania to visit London 
was clearly prompted by the Nazis’ eco- 
nomic flirtations with Rumania. The Brit- 
ish had contrived to cancel Carol’s earlier 
visit because he refused to take strong 
measures against Jew-baiters in Rumania. 
But, now that German Economic Minister 
Funk’s barnstorming in the Balkans has 
thoroughly worried the British, they feel 
they can overlook their previous complaint 
if it will help them to woo Rumania. 


Foreign Notes 


Hitler aides are reported nettled because 
newsreels of the signing of the Munich 
accord faintly reveal that the Fiihrer wears 
glasses. He unobtrusively slipped them on, 
signed, then snatched them off. Up to then 
officials had effectively barred photos 
showing a bespectacled Fiihrer . . . Chief 
witness against former Austrian Chancellor 
Schuschnigg when he’s tried in Vienna 
next month will be his ex-secretary, Baron 
von Froelichsthal . . . Hats made of real 
flowers (roses and orchids) have appeared 
in Paris, costing from $5 to $25 and guar- 
anteed to last two days. 





Tighter Bank Supervision 


N ote that the Treasury’s difficulties 
with certain large bank organizations (first 
revealed here Oct. 3) has led to a house 
cleaning in the Comptroller of the Cag- 
rency’s office, which, in turn, will lead to 
a gradual and quiet change in bank prac- 
tices. Under the new regime headed by 


Comptroller Delano and Treasury Coun- 
sel Oliphant, debatable practices over- 


looked or permitted in the past will be - 


subjected to high pressure from bank ex- 
aminers. There won’t be any public fan- 
fare, just a cool and systematic tightening 
of restrictions. In general, the effect will be 
to send a larger proportion of banks’ earn- 
ings into surpluses, a smaller part into 
dividends. 


Japanese Silver 


Washington authorities doubt the wave 
of reports that Japan has captured vast 
amounts of Chinese silver and will send it 
here to establish dollar credits for buying 
munitions. They point out that Japan is 
still shipping to the U. S. gold she can ill 
afford to spare and has recently inaugurat- 
ed a “five-year plan” to dig for more gold 
to send. The Washington belief is that the 
Chinese carefully removed most of their 
silver from the path of Japanese troops 
and concealed it in the interior. However, 
if the doubted reports should prove true, 
Morgenthau can stop buying all silver laid 
down in New York and arrange to buy the 
metal only by special agreement with par- 
ticular countries. 


Wage-Hour Law Agents 


Corporate attorneys in Wall Street are 
privately showing much concern about 
Section 16 of the Wage-Hour Act, which 
permits workers with grievances to assign 
their claims under the law to any agent 
they choose—including labor unions. The 
lawyers fear that many unions, as a means 
of gaining prestige and new members, will 
rush to sponsor countless legal actions on 
behalf of nonmember workers. Actually, 
the fear is somewhat exaggerated; both 
C.L.O. and A.F. of L. have assured the 
Wage-Hour Division that they'll restrain 
local unions from hasty legal steps. 


New Products 


A Cleveland company has developed a 
process for converting the liquor used in 
“pickling” steel into a cheap insulating 
material; product resembles wood, is said 
to be fire-, termite-, and warp-proof .. . 
A simple new pocket device checks auto- 
mobile crankcase oil for sediment, viscos- 
ity, and lubricating power with sufficient 
accuracy for practical purposes . . . There’s 
a new ginger ale containing Vitamin B-1, 
the substance which heavy drinkers are 
supposed to lack. 


Morgan and Press 


Communist hecklers have somehow 
overlooked a chance to shout about J. P. 
Morgan & Co.’s controlling the financial 
press. The recently formed New York 
Financial News Writers Association, after 
debating where to deposit its funds, de- 
cided on the House of Morgan. Though 
usually not interested in accounts of less 


than $25,000, the Morgan bank was pre. 
sumably flattered into accepting this. The 
account consists of funds to finance the 
writers’ first annual “Financial Follies” — 
exactly $105. 





Lost Colony Found? 


You may be hearing more about a 
quartz stone found last year near the 
banks of the Chowan River in North Car. 
olina. The seventeen-line inscription on jt 
purportedly reveals the fate of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s famous Lost Colony of Roanoke 
Island, which was abandoned for three 
years while the threat of the Spanish Ar. 
mada tied up British shipping and which 
had disappeared completely when aid final- 
ly arrived. The new-found inscription, 
signed “E.W.D.” (presumably Eleanor 
White Dare, mother of the first white 
child born in North America) , would indi- 
cate that all but seven of the 24 colonists 
were massacred by Indians and that the 
others must have died a short while later, 
Scholars at Emory University, Atlanta, 
who now have the stone, are reluctant to 
publicize it till its authenticity is more 
definitely established. 


Digest’s Indigestion 


A choice find of the month was The 
New Yorker’s discovery that The Reader’s 
Digest article on Professor Einstein, pub- 
lished with the notation “condensed from 
The Nation;” was exactly 468 words longer 
than the original Nation piece. H>re’s the 
explanation: When the Digest’s phenome- 
nal profits began making other publishers 
envious, there was talk that they might 
stop granting reprint rights. So the Digest 
started humoring them not only by paying 
fat sums for reprints but by occasionally 
buying a choice article, giving it gratis to 
another magazine, and then picking it up 
later in line with the reprint policy. The 
Einstein piece was one of‘ the latter. Both 
magazines had copies of it, both went to 
press about the same time, but The Na- 
tion’s editors cut it more than the Digest 
had thought they would. 


Missing Persons 


Alcala Zamora, first President of the 
Spanish Republic, now lives quietly in 
Paris; takes little part in political activities 
but contributes occasional articles to Paris 
papers urging early settlement of the Span- 
ish civil war . . . Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, ex-Assistant U.S. Attorney 
General in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment, has long been practicing law in 
Washington, is now seeking to become 4 
labor-law specialist, and has just enrolled 
in the postgraduate law course conducted 
by Joseph Padway, American Federation 
of Labor Counsel, at Columbus University 
in Washington. 
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Campaign in the Home Stretch 
ina Roar of Partisan Blasts 


Hoover and Landon Lead 
Onslaught of the Republicans; 


N. Y. Concerns President 


The chances were last week that a 
citizen of any mountain hamlet, prairie 
crossroads, or big city could have tossed a 
handful of pebbles anywhere and hit a 
politician. With the Nov. 8 elections only 
two weeks off, strategists of both major 
parties had ordered their shock troops 
into the field. Republicans and Demo- 
crats orated from platforms, on soapboxes, 


the Democratic donkey’s hide. Before 
4,000 Republicans in Hartford, Conn., 
Hoover let fly with: “Profligate spending, 
creeping collectivism, flagrant moral de- 
bauchery.” Armed with a biblical text, 
“by their fruits ye shall know them,” the 
former President held up to view what he 
considered five New Deal failings: (1) 
degeneration of political morals, (2) 
growth of personal power, (3) increase in 
class hatred, (4) undermining of free 
enterprise by socialistic practices, and (5) 
continued unemployment. 

In Vienna, Ill., Landon centered his at- 
tack on the Administration’s farm policies. 





l'o get away from ‘dead pan’ campaign posters, Underwood & Underwood 
made up this montage showing highlights of Dewey’s career 


and into radio microphones. Over and 
over went the refrain: “Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen . . .” 


‘Fellow Republicans!’ 

Since 1936, Herbert Hoover and Alf M. 
Landon have struggled to be recognized 
as the G.O.P.’s spiritual leader. Both last 
week sharpened rhetorical barbs to prick 





How could prosperity come, the ex-Gov- 
ernor of Kansas wondered, when 50-cent 
wheat, 40-cent corn, and 7-cent hogs had 
slashed farmers’ income by one-fifth in 
the last year? The remedy, Landon stated, 
was to elect Republicans to office. 

Other Republicans—including Col. 
Frank W. Knox, John D. M. Hamilton, 
and Col. Theodore Roosevelt—jumped on 


trains and played a series’ of one-night 
stands in crucial states. And, in a hopeful 
vein, the Republican National Committee 
announced: “There even will be Re- 
publican rallies in the old South.” 


‘Fellow Democrats!’ 

Meanwhile, Democratic _ spellbinders 
didn’t stand around with their mouths 
closed. At Waterloo, Iowa, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace tried 
prophecy: “Sooner or later . . . the Re- 
publican party will probably take a try at 
some brand of American Fascism.” In 
Jersey City, Secretary of War Harry H. 
Woodring proclaimed that “The President 
is the one ace in the hole that American 
business has today.” And, all told, seven 
Cabinet officers made plans to go on the 
hustings before election day. 

The most profitable political speech of 
the week was delivered in Philadelphia by 
James A. Farley. Special trains from all 
parts of Pennsylvania hauled 3,478 Demo- 
cratic workers to a $100-a-plate dinner at 
the Penn Athletic Club. Beaming at the 
thought of having swelled the state’s cam- 
paign coffers by some $347,000, the Post- 
master General did his tactful best to rub 
salve on the Democrats’ political sores. 
Nowhere did Farley refer specifically to 
the bitter intraparty squabble in which 
Pennsylvania Democrats had tarred one 
another with graft and corruption charges. 
But he warned: “We cannot nurse our 
private feuds with the calm assumption 
that Democratic sentiment is so strong 
that we can afford to withhold support 
. . . from this candidate or that candi- 
date.” And, as an added inducement to 
party peace, the Postmaster General 
bluntly told Keystone Democrats that the 
Republicans had chosen Pennsylvania as 
a “special battlefield.” 


Endorsement 

In Hyde Park, the man who stood to 
lose or gain most by the trend of the elec- 
tion results conferred with Democratic 
master minds from several states. Natural- 
ly, however, President Roosevelt was most 
concerned with the fate of the Democratic 
ticket in his own Empire State. The out- 
come was far from certain. District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey, the G.O.P. 
hope, was putting up a stiff battle against 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman. According to 
the latest Gallup poll, both candidates had 
50 per cent of the straw votes. 

Dewey overcame his initial nervousness 
and attacked Lehman’s record with in- 
creasingly bold strokes. And, as an example 
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of his carefully managed campaign, he 
avoided the traditional dead-pan campaign 
poster, distributing instead a montage 
photograph showing significant phases of 
his short but showy career. 

One important phase of the New York 
battle was reflected in the facial expres- 
sions of the President’s secretary, Marvin 
McIntyre. After a two-hour luncheon con- 
ference with the President on Tuesday, 
Governor Lehman bumped into reporters 
on the sidewalk in front of the Poughkeep- 
sie Hotel. Aware that Lehman had criti- 
cized some Administration policies, the 
correspondents inevitably asked: would he 
endorse President Roosevelt and all his 
works? The Governor’s reply, while not an 
absolute negative, was evasive. McIntyre 
frowned. 

Three days later, Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia made a quick trip to Hyde Park 
to chat over the campaign with the Presi- 
dent. Afterward, he leaned over the back 
of a chair in Secretary MclIntyre’s office 
and angrily denounced the Governor to 
reporters: “[He] should have answered the 
questions you boys put to him when he 
was here the other day.” And to show he 
meant business, La Guardia announced 
that he wouldn’t back the Governor until 
Lehman came out for the New Deal. Mc- 
Intyre smiled. 

Next day, Lehman put his cards on the 
table. He asked New York voters to up- 
hold the “humane and progressive program 
of our great President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” 

As the campaign nears the finish New 
Dealers are alarmed at secret reports that, 
despite all the campaign hullabaloo, the 
voting public has become indifferent to the 
election. 

Insiders attribute this lack of excitement 





International 


A smiling Hoover speaks at Hartford 


to three factors: a reaction from the recent 
European war threat, which made mere 
elections seem trivial; a slight upturn in 
business conditions, tending to ease polit- 
ical antagonisms, and a dearth of outstand- 
ing issues or candidates. 

To combat this trend and inject a re- 
sounding issue, Farley has termed the 
campaign a “national election” on the 
merits of the New Deal. And White House 
strategists, regretting that the magic name 
of “Roosevelt” will not be on the tickets, 
are urging the President to take to the air 
with more pre-election pep talks than 
originally scheduled. 





Mayor La Guardia and the President swap campaign gossip 


Wide World 





Kennedy’s Speech 


U. S. Denies Implication 


of a Retreat on Dictators 


International relations and the foreign 
policies of world powers are so delicately 
balanced that a single awkward phrase can 
knock them askew. Consequently, Ameri- 
can diplomats who have to make formal 
speeches abroad submit copies of their 
speeches to State Department experts for 
editing and approval. 

When Joseph P. Kennedy, United States 
Ambassador to Great Britain, was honored 
by being the first foreigner ever invited to 
address the Trafalgar Day dinner of the 
Navy League in London, he cabled his 
speech to Washington as a matter of 
routine. Washington gave him a green 
light. But, acording to an Associated Press 
dispatch, the Ambassador sought addi- 
tional advice. To his wife he put a ques- 
tion: would a discussion of America’s plans 
to enlarge its merchant marine offend his 
British audience? Mrs. Kennedy answered: 
“Have you thought how this would sound 
back home? You know, dear, our ambassa- 
dors are supposed to lose all their powers 
of resistance when they get to London. 
You don’t want folks to get the idea you 
are seeing things through English eyes.” 

After this wifely pep talk Joe Kennedy 
stood up last week and told British sea 
lords and shipbuilders that Uncle Sam in- 
tended to build a merchant marine that 
would be a suitable auxiliary arm for its 
new, enlarged Navy. His remarks on that 
score passed without comment. 

But the Ambassador’s next words, care- 
fully labeled “a theory of mine,” might 
just as easily have come from the mouth 
of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, so 
accurately did they echo his policy during 
the recent Czechoslovakian crisis: “It is 
unproductive for both democratic and 
dictator countries to widen the division 
now existing between them by emphasiz- 
ing their differences . . . Instead . . . they 
could advantageously bend their energies 
toward solving their common problems 
. . . After all, we have to live together 
in the same world .. .” 

This plea for tolerant cooperation with 
dictatorships reverberated loudly in the 
United States. Isolationists exploded; and 
The New York Post, rabidly anti-Fascist, 
ranted editorially: “That suggestion is 
shocking to free Americans.” And since 
the Ambassador’s point of view ran coun- 
ter to the Administration’s policy of sepa- 
rating democratic sheep from totalitarian 
goats, State Department officials poob- 
poohed the proposal as “purely personal.” 





Significance 


The flurry stirred up by Kennedy's 
speech brought two hasty denials from 
State Department officials: (1) that it 
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Ambassador Kennedy: he 


was a “trial balloon” to test public senti- 
ment regarding a possible retreat from the 
President’s moral “quarantine” attitude 
toward dictators, or (2) that the depart- 
ment’s original approval of the cabled 
speech was “a negative act of approval.” 

While the Ambassador’s critics accused 
him of endorsing Hitler’s aggressions, Ken- 
nedy’s friends countered that his plea was 
based on “common sense” and showed a 
more realistic grasp of the world situation 
than that expressed by the Administra- 
tion’s anti-dictator sentiment. 





On The WPA Front 


Developments concerning the WPA last 
week: 


{ At Hyde Park, Harry L. Hopkins, WPA 
Administrator, ended a week’s stay with 
President Roosevelt on a note of optimism. 
With the current WPA rolls at an all-time 
high of 3,125,990, Hopkins predicted an 
early curtailment of spending, followed by 
a permanent reduction of work-relief rolls 
after July. He based his prophecy on the 
hope of continued business improvement. 


{| In Albuquerque, N.M., a Federal grand 
jury indicted 73 persons on charges of di- 
version of WPA funds, property, and serv- 
ices for private use; political discrimination 
against WPA employes; illegal political ac- 
tivity, and conspiracy to violate WPA 
laws. Four relatives of Sen. Dennis Chavez 
(Democrat) were among those indicted, 
including his son-in-law, Stanley W. P. 
Miller, Assistant United States Attorney. 


Next day the Department of Justice fired 
Miller, 


{ In Newark, N.J., a Federal grand jury 
indicted sixteen corporations and 32 per- 
Sons on charges of conspiracy to defraud 








Wide World 


asked his wife for advice 


the WPA of $250,000 in the purchase of 
sand and stone for New Jersey projects. 
The indictments were the result of an 
eight-month investigation by government 
agents, who allege the defendants formed 
a monopoly to control bids on projects and 
to hike prices charged the government for 
materials. 





Wage-Hour Birthday 


On the dot of 12:01 a.m. Monday, the 
Fair Labor Standards law for industries 


engaged in interstate business (News- 
WEEK, July 25 and Oct. 24) went into 


effect. Administrator Elmer F. Andrews 
estimated that in the first year its mini- 
mum-wage provision for 25 cents an hour 
would raise the pay of 750,000 workers and 
that its limitation of the work week to 
44 hours would shorten the working day 
of 1,500,000 persons. Next year the mini- 
mum wage will rise to 30 cents and the 
hours go down to 42. In the third year the 
hours must drop to 40, and the pay mini- 
mum must rise to 40 cents by 1945. To 
businessmen puzzled over whether the act 
applies to their employes, Administrator 
Andrews offered this advice: “When in 
doubt, comply.” 





Reds in Detroit 


Since 1936 the industrial life of Michi- 
gan has been sporadically crippled by sit- 
down strikes. Last week the Dies Con- 
gressional committee investigating un- 
American activities tried to determine to 
what extent—if any—Communists had 
influenced the labor ructions. To its hear- 
ing rooms in Washington came former 
Communists, members of the United 
Automobile Workers union, judges, and 
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policemen. In sum, their testimony put 
the burden on Communism for the strikes 
and for dissension in the U.A.W. ranks, 
but only in general terms. From Fred W. 
Frahm, superintendent of the Detroit Po- 
lice Department, the committee got sta- 
tistics. 

Frahm is a hard-fisted executive cred- 
ited with whipping Detroit’s police de- 
partment into streamlined efficiency. His 
testimony was from first-hand experience, 
for his cops have handled disorders result- 
ing from hundreds of strikes. From No- 
vember 1936 to July 1937 alone, Detroit 
had 185 strikes, 147 of them sit-downs— 
and there have been at least 50 this year. 
Frahm declared Communists inspired 75 
per cent of them and estimated that “a 
radical 10 per cent of the automobile 
working population” controlled the other 
90 per cent. He refused to be optimistic 
about Detroit’s labor situation: “In a 
short time there is going to be an awful 
clash and a lot of peuple are going to get 
hurt.” 





Sweeps—and Taxes 


Three times a year the editors of metro- 
politan newspapers chisel room between 
war, crime, and political stories to make a 
page 1 splash on a great human-interest 
story—the drawing in the Irish Hospital 
Sweepstakes, based on horse races in Eng- 
land. As the from-rags-to-riches drama 
unfolded again last week, newspaper read- 
ers who held tickets on the Cesarewitch 
Handicap feverishly scanned column after 
column of pseudonyms, “The Three Horse- 
men, Unlucky Kate, Two Swedes, Just 
Once, Happy Days,” hoping that their 
own names might be among those entitled 
to from $500 consolation prizes to first 
prizes of $150,000 as a result of a lucky 
draw from the big drum in Dublin. Most 
of them got nothing but the knowledge 
they were out the $2.50 paid for a ticket. 

One group, however, studied the winners’ 
list in a cool, unemotional manner. Officials 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
Washington knew from experience that 
Americans buy half of the sweepstakes and 
lottery tickets sold each year and that 
United States residents pocketed $12,- 
879,962.18 in prize money during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1938. They also 
knew that, of the 1,162 counterfoils which 
drew horses in the Cesa:ewitch, 617 were 
owned in the United States, assuring their 
owners of prizes totaling at least $1,350,000. 

To make sure that Uncle Sam gets his 
tax share of the prize money, the Internal 
Revenuers prepared to take customary 
precautions. First, they determine the real 
names of the winners by subpoenaing the 
records of the banks which handle the 
payoffs made by checks. The lucky ones 
then receive from the bureau a friendly but 
businesslike letter, advising them that 
taxes will have to be paid on their win- 
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Under Three Flags: To dramatize its accident- 
prevention drive, the District of Columbia flies a white 
banner every day there are no traffic deaths on its 


Acme Photos 








Harris & Ewing 
streets; the skull and bones for 24 hours after a fatali- 
ty. The District’s new official emblem carries red stars 
and bars on a white field. 





nings and that they had better not spend 
all the money frivolously. Those who try 
to evade the tax by leaving the country 
find that the State Department will not 
issue a visa. If the prizewinning tax dodger 
is an alien, officials will promptly inform 
him that nonresident aliens cannot leave 
the country until all taxes are settled. 

The chief problem is with the lowly or 
improvident who have never even had to 
think of taxes before and who spend their 
windfalls before the income-tax deadline. 
With these the Internal Revenue Bureau 
compromises—by taking all it can get of 
what’s left. But some escape. For example: 
last June, Bello Stefanoff, an impoverished 
operator of a nickel parking lot in St. 
Louis, won $75,000 on a Sweepstakes tick- 
et. At once the gnarled, 60-year-old Ru- 
manian hustled to the Federal Collector’s 
office and promised to pay the $19,528 tax 
as soon as he received his prize money. 
Last week, IRB agents were still looking 
for him. 





Spy Trial 
Rumrich’s Activities 
Netted Nazis Nothing 


Since last February, the newspaper-read- 
ing, newsreel-viewing, and radio-listening 
public has been fed tales first of the dis- 
covery and then of the investigation of a 
Nazi spy ring. A fortnight ago the trial 
opened in Federal court in New York City. 
Standing accused were Johanna Hofmann, 
a German hairdresser, Otto Voss, an air- 
plane mechanic, and Eric Glaser and 
Guenther Rumrich, former soldiers in the 
United States Army. 


The advance ballyhoo had been spec- 
tacular enough for the nation to expect the 
trial would prove truth even stranger than 
E. Phillips Oppenheim spy fiction. But 
last week the low-voiced revelations of 
Rumrich, who had turned state’s evidence, 
sounded more like the recitation of a high- 
school secret society’s activities. Highlights 
of his testimony: 

Schemes. To get United States aircraft- 
carrier specifications for Germany, the 
spies planned to order the data by forging 
President Roosevelt’s signature on forged 
White House stationery. Rumrich mailed 
to Germany a newspaper reproduction of 
a White House letterhead. Nothing came 
of it. 

To secure coast-defense data, Rumrich 
planned to entice Col. Henry W. Eglin, 
commander of Fort Totten on Long Island, 
to a New York hotel, gas him, steal the 
plans, and leave behind evidence pointing 
to Communist handiwork. This scheme 
was abandoned as “too fantastic.” 

Success. Rumrich did obtain a report on 
the incidence of venereal disease at Fort 
Hamilton, Brooklyn. Telephoning, he said 
he was a major who was to make a speech 
on the subject, had lost his notes, and 
would like the report delivered to him on 
a street corner. Delivery was made without 
question. 

Career Man. A book by Col. W. Nicolai, 
wartime chief of the German Intelligence 
Office, inspired Rumrich to become a spy. 
He wrote Nicolai and got the job, at $50 
a month. Part of his pay was for dime-a- 
dozen snapshots of the Panama Canal 
Zone, part for information contained in 
government pamphlets which are sold to 
the public. 

On cross-examination, Rumrich testified 
that originally he planned not to aid the 


Reich but to get information on Nazi spies 
which he could trade for reinstatement in 
the United States Medical Corps. All in all, 
he had earned more when he washed dishes 
in a New York cafeteria than he did as 
a Nazi espionage agent. 





The Great Seal 


On July 4, 1776, the Continental Con- 
gress “Resolved, that Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
J. Adams, and Mr. Jefferson be a com- 
mittee to prepare a device for a Seal of 
the United States of America.” After some 
squabbling, because Benjamin Franklin 
didn’t like eagles and thought a turkey 
would be more appropriate, a design 
featuring a proud and frowning eagle was 
adopted on June 20, 1782. Since then, the 
Great Seal of the United States has oc- 
casionally broken into the news, as in 
1934 when it became part of the design 
of a new 16-cent combination special-de- 
livery, air-mail stamp. 

Last week in Newark, N.J., the Great 
Seal again popped into newsprint. Stephen 
F. Walker, scoutmaster of Newark Troop 
77, had watched with mounting wrath 
patrons of the new post office stroll with 
muddy shoes on an aluminum copy of the 
seal set in the floor. To Walker, every 
step was “un-American”; every shoe, 4 
“desecration.” Backed by his troop, the 
scoutmaster appealed to Postmaster John 
F. Sinnott Jr., who shrugged his shoul- 
ders helplessly. Next, Walker wrote in- 
dignant letters to President Roosevelt, 
and the Post Office, State, and Treasury 
Departments—and on occasion threw 4 
protective cordon of scouts around the 
seal to keep profaning shoe soles off it. 

Finally, the Treasury Department— 
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which handles construction of government 
buildings—acted. Last week, workmen 
tore up the Great Seal in Newark’s post 
office and replaced it with white marble 
Relieved, Postmaster Sinnott re- 





stars. 
marked: “Those don’t mean anything in 
: particular.” 








The Brooklyn Scandal 


The police line-up in New York City, as 
in other large American centers, is a morn- 
ing parade of plug- uglies and perverts, 
sleek con men and drab pilferers, bedizened 
prostitutes and shabby shoplifters. The 
night’s haul of big fish and small fry from 
the underworld, they stand in a glare of 
light as an inspector sharply questions 
them and assembled detectives look on. 

Last week a new type appeared in the 
line-up—a high police officer stood under 








r the kliegs, and the police commander led 
ali- . 
the attack: 
ars Berating a “slimy, crawling creature,” 
“this traitor” who “has brought shame up- 
on us,” Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine 
mH: almost sobbed as he said: “We hang our 
pies heads in shame.” 
t in The line-up target was Lt. Cuthbert 
all, Behan of the Prospect Park precinct, 
hes Brooklyn, accused of pilfering 7,200 bail- 
as bond records from the Bergen Street pre- 
cinct, from which he had been transferred 
after a bond scandal developed last May. 
Though Behan denied the charge, he was 
jailed in $25,000 bail after fellow police- 
men indicated he had rifled the records to 
on- block investigation of the bond racket in 





the special prosecution decreed by Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman (Newsweek, Oct. 24) . 
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Brooklyn police scandal: Lt. Behan (center) faces the court 


§| In a new move to speed the Brooklyn 
cleanup following his superseding of Dis- 
trict Attorney William F. X. Geoghan, 
Governor Lehman last week named a spe- 
cial prosecutor—just as three years ago he 
appointed Thomas E. Dewey to clean up 
New York County rackets. The Brooklyn 
racket buster is John H. Amen, borrowed 
from the Federal prosecutorial staff. 





Town and Gown 


Proposal to ‘Divorce’ Harvard 


Starts Student Goose Stepping 


The close relationship between a uni- 
versity and the town in which it is located 
is like marriage. Mutual tolerance is oc- 
casionally shattered by fiery spats—usually 
over “money matters.” Last week, the 300- 
year union of Harvard University and 
Cambridge, Mass., seemed headed for the 
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Storm troopers in the ‘Studetenland’: ‘Heil Harvard!’ 





rocks when the city sued the university for 
a divorce, charging nonsupport. 

In a stormy session, the Cambridge City 
Council ordered its solicitor to “file ap- 
propriate legislation” for “incorporating 
Harvard University as a separate and dis- 
tinct municipality, paying its own police, 
fire, and health protection.” For years the 
city fathers have regarded the university 
as a moocher, unwilling to pay for its board 
and keep. Harvard, the nation’s wealthiest 
seat of learning (endowment $142,- 
000,000) , occupies 5,500,000 square feet in 
the middle of Cambridge—so much of it 
tax-exempt that the institution pays only 
a meager $63,250 assessment annually. 

But while “tax exemption” was the bat- 
tle cry, the town-and-gown controversy 
had a strong political flavor. Next month 
Cambridge will vote on a proposal to re- 
place the present mayor and council with 
a city-manager form of government. Be- 
hind this movement is James Landis, 
former SEC chairman, now dean of Har- 
vard Law School. The councilmen, who 
represent Cambridge’s 113,000 population, 
sharply resent the faculty group using the 
city “as the guinea pig for its laboratory 
experiments” in the school of public ad- 
ministration. Basically, however, the coun- 
cilmen tremble for the loss of their jobs. 

Meanwhile, Cambridge’s volatile 8,400 
student population jumped at the oppor- 
tunity for high jinks. A secessionist society, 
led by The Harvard Crimson and The 
Lampoon, demanded a plebiscite con- 
ducted by Hitler and that Harvard become 
a “free city,” with its famous campus, “The 
Yard,” closed to Cambridge children. Edi- 
tors of The Lampoon hoisted a swastika, 
mobilized a goose-stepping “storm trooper” 
squad under the flag of the “State of 
Lampoon,” and, declaring that the “racial 
and cultural minorities of the city . . 
have been crushed beneath the mailed fist 
of Central Square despotism,” shouted for 
a buffer state between the city and college, 
with a neutral commission to fix bounda- 
ries. 

But after City Councilor Michael Sulli- 
van suffered a black eye in a melee with 
students, an order from University Hall-to 
“cease demonstrations” finally brought 
peace to Harvard’s Studetenland. 
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Japan made a three-pronged drive to capture Canton 


Chinese War at ‘Turning Point 
With Fall of Canton to Japan 


Chiang’s Chief Hope Now 
Lies in Guerrilla Harassment; 
Britain’s Wings Clipped 


At 4:30 a.m. Oct. 12, Japanese troops 
clambered up the steep shores of Bias Bay 
almost without opposition. At 2:30 p.m. 
Oct. 21, Japanese tanks rumbled into 
Canton, guns swinging idly in turrets and 
followed by truckloads of unruffled troops. 
In nine days and ten hours the advance 
guard of the crack, 60,000-man South 
China expeditionary force had covered 125 
miles, sustained only 200 casualties, and 
struck China one of the war’s most severe 
blows. 


Walkaway 

After landing, the Japanese had first 
pushed north to Waichow—with desperate 
fighting, according to Hong Kong corre- 
spondents. Then, based at that vital town, 
they split into three columns. The first 
pushed speedily across rice paddies and 
fields to Cheungmutau, cut the Canton- 
Kowloon railway, and this week threatened 
the Boca Tigris forts (see map). The sec- 
ond skirted along the East River, reduced 
Sheklung, and moved toward Canton. But 
the northern column broke all records. 
Rolling smoothly along the Waichow- 
Canton highway, the highly mechanized 
force encountered few enemy troops, not 
a single plane, and found bridges and roads 
luckily undamaged—although on each side 
rain-swollen paddy fields would have been 


impassable for the tanks and trucks of 
the invaders. 

Dashing from Tsengshing to the out- 
skirts of Canton, this 3,000-man column 
routed Chinese soldiers from hastily con- 
structed trenches with light artillery fire. 
No bombs had been dropped on Canton 
during the advance, nor did planes cover 
the Japanese, but as they entered the city 
tremendous explosions—set off by Chinese 
—sent power plants and factories—most 
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of them French and British-owned—crash. 
ing down in ruins. By nightfall the Japa. 
nese had taken full possession of the un- 
lighted city. Only 50,000 of the 1,000,009 
inhabitants remained. Staff cars roared up 
and down the Bund on the Canton River 
all night, while officers settled down snugly 
in the new customs house. . 

China’s last sea link with the outside 
world had apparently fallen by default. 
At the beginning of the war Chiang Kai- 
shek angered Gen. Yu Han-mou by ap. 
pointing an enemy Governor of Kwantung 
Province, but he left Yu in charge of Can- 
ton’s defense. Last week the Japanese in- 
vaders announced that Yu had “surren- 
dered.” Two days later Toyko cautiously 
denied the army’s announcement—with its 
implication that Japan’s remarkable ad- 
vance had been made possible by Chinese 
treachery. 


Four Fronts 

Unlike the South China campaign, Ja- 
pan’s battle up the Yangtze River has been 
a bitter, long drawn-out struggle. But last 
week on four fronts the Japanese finally 
cracked the exhausted Chinese lines. 

At Teian, only 30 miles south of Kiu- 
kiang, Tokyo’s chief Yangtze base, Japa- 
nese columns at last succeeded in out- 
maneuvering the skillful Chinese defenders 
who have defied them for three months. 
This opens the road to Nanchang and 
thence to Changsha on the Hankow-Can- 
ton railway, prospective military Chinese 
headquarters when Hankow falls. And 
south of the Yangtze a hitherto unpubli- 
cized column scored a complementary suc- 
cess. After a tremendous bombardment it 
smashed across the Fu River, captured 
Yangsin, and advanced to within 25 miles 
of the Canton-Hankow line, thus further 
menacing a withdrawal to Changsha. 
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Peace offering to the Japanese advancing on Hankow 
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From the north a mechanized army of 
100,000 that captured Sinyang on the Han- 
kow-Peiping railway a fortnight ago drove 
down the line to Sintien, 90 miles north of 
Hankow. And along the Yangtze itself, 
Japanese land forces, aided by warships, 
battered their way to within 40 miles of 
the provisional capital. 

For the first time Hankow heard the 
roar of the enemy naval guns, while aerial 
bombers loosed other attacks. Frightened 
civilians fled; refugee-packed junks slipped 
up the Yangtze by night with lights 
doused; and by day 15,000 ricksha boys— 
ordered to leave the capital—dragged pas- 
sengers along dusty roads at 3 cents a mile. 
This week Hankow was only a _ husk. 
Eighty per cent of its Chinese-owned ma- 
chinery and metal—including telephones 
and sewer lids—had been “evacuated,” 
while immovable plants were mined for 
explosives. 

As its attacking planes swung over the 
water front, the Japanese Navy warned 
two French, two American, and four Brit- 
ish gunboats to move 10 miles upstream. 
(It was while obeying such orders that the 
USS. Panay was sunk last December.) 
Instead, all remained quietly at their 
berths. And Monday, at Changsha, six 
heavy Japanese bombers attacked the Brit- 
ish gunboat Sandpiper—apparently delib- 
erately but without inflicting any casual- 
ties. 





Significance 


Canton’s fall and Hankow’s approaching 
collapse brought three nations to the most 
decisive turning point of the war. 

China. With Canton gone, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s munitions supplies will dwindle by 
60 per cent. Only a fraction of these can 
be replaced—until next year at least—by 
imports routed over the still unfinished 
highway from Burma to Yunnan or the 
French narrow-gauge railway from Indo- 
China to the same remote provincial capi- 
tal. Hankow’s end will also deprive the 
Generalissimo of a central arms-distribu- 
tion point and of an operating base. This 
means that the Chinese must radically 
alter the character of their defense, scatter 
unwieldy armies, oppose the Japanese only 
at strategic points, and attempt to draw 
them into the vast, wild stretches of South- 
western China. 

Japan. To Tokyo militarists the Canton 
victory brought a galling question of poli- 
cy: how long to fight Chiang Kai-shek? 
Last week every sign seemed to indicate 
that the Japanese won’t stop until they 
have occupied the entire length of the 
Hankow-Canton railway. Then, with Kuo- 
mintang deserters, they can attempt to set 
up stable puppet governments and pacify 
270,000,000 embittered Chinese. But 
should Chiang Kai-shek’s support for the 
guerrilla attacks from the interior prove 
successful, the militarists must then carry 
out their threat and wage a costly war of 
extermination against the Generalissimo. 
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Count de Paris wants to be King of France 


Britain. In 1841 Britain seized Hong 
Kong and squeezed Portugal’s near-by lit- 
tle colony, Macao, out of most of the 
wealthy Chinese trade. Soon, Macao’s har- 
bor silted up from disuse, and the town 
now lives precariously on gambling and 
opium. 

Last week Hong Kong had reason to 
ponder Macao’s eclipse. Control of Canton 
gives the Japanese the power not only to 
ruin the Crown Colony’s economic future 
but to deprive it of food as well. 

And last week Hong Kong’s docks were 
piled high with $5,000,000 worth of block- 
aded munitions and machinery for Chiang 
Kai-shek—mute evidence that henceforth 
Britain’s island outpost will be able to 
trade only in what Japan permits. 





Tides of Empire 


New Reich Pushes Forward 


as Britain and France Lag 


Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, 
back from fishing in Scotland, called the 
British Cabinet Oct. 19 for the first time 
since the end of the war scare. Instead of 
a Munich-made calm it had on hand a 
bag of troubles, some needing decisions 
before Parliament assembles again in No- 
vember. The crisis revealed the general 
inadequacy of the rearmament program 
and scandalous defects in air-raid defense; 
the Arab revolt in Palestine must be sup- 
pressed and a deal struck with Mussolini 
and Hitler over Spain (see page 17). 

But where the Nazi empire rising in 
Central Europe threw the longest shadow 
was over the parts of Africa that once 
made up Kaiser Wilhelm’s colonial do- 
main and now are administered by Brit- 


ain or the dominions. This includes prac- 
tically all German colonies except parts 
of Togoland and the Cameroons, which 
the French control. Officially Hitler hasn’t 
yet got around to demanding colonies. But 
there are rumblings aplenty from the col- 
onies themselves. 

In Australia, which administers New 
Guinea under a League of Nations man- 
date, W. M. Hughes, Minister for Ex- 
terior Affairs, said: “We have got our 
mandate and all hell is not going to take 
away what we have. What we have we 
hold.” New Zealand has a mandate over 
Western Samoa. 

One of that dominion’s officials in 
London predicted that “the British won’t 
dare yield an inch of colonial soil. It was 
the dominions that took the German 
colonies anyway, except in a few instances 
where the British Navy stuck up flags 
on uninhabited islands.” 

The value of these two is mostly strate- 
gic. Not they, but richer Tanganyika 
(German East Africa) and South-West 
Africa are supposed to be first on the Nazi 
list. Each of these high, healthy, and fer- 
tile territories has about 9,000 German in- 
habitants, the majority of whom are nat- 
uralized Britons but Nazi in sentiment. 
Those in South-West Africa broke out 
swastika flags to celebrate Hitler’s Mun- 
ich success, and in Tanganyika the Ger- 
man colony donned lapel buttons of a 
Reichswehr soldier with steel helmet and 
fixed bayonet. 

Defense Minister Oswald Pirow of the 
Union of South Africa was on the way to 
London last week to report on South- 
West Africa, which the union administers. 
In Tanganyika, Indians and Negroes pa- 
raded with brass bands and banners pro- 
claiming in Swahili: “Our king is George 
VI.” And a Central Committee of De- 
fense there asked the two Rhodesias and 
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South Africa to join in demanding “im- 
mediate assurances” from London that 
they wouldn’t be bartered away to Hitler. 


France 

Early one morning last week a care- 
fully selected party of French journal- 
ists drove over the white roads of Nor- 
mandy to Gisors, a village halfway be- 
tween Paris and Rouen. There Pierre de 
la Rocque, brother of the Fascist leader 
Col. Francois de la Rocque, ushered them 
into the hall of a chateau. With a flour- 
ish and the royal salutation of “Mon- 
seigneur!” he threw open a door and ush- 
ered in the Count of Paris. This tall, thin 
young man is the son of the Duke de 
Guise, Bourbon pretender to the throne 
of France, and, like his father, legally 
barred from setting foot on French soil. 

The Count read a proclamation: “Not 
only is the German ‘diktat’ a humiliation 
that has no precedent in our history, but 
it means a new weakening of our strategic 
position We alone, aided by all 
Frenchmen, can remake France. If France 
rejects monarchy she must choose between 
decay and party dictatorship.” After that 
champagne was passed around, and every- 
body drank “to the restoration of France.” 
The guests then were detained for an hour, 
until the royal exile had flown safely back 
to his home in Belgium. 

French Royalists for years have been 
more noisy than effective. But the day be- 
fore the Count of Paris slipped across the 
border, the walls of the capital were plast- 
ered with yellow posters urging “throw 
Communists out of the French family.” 
Communists answered with warnings of 
an impending Fascist coup. And when the 
semi-official Havas agency, usually closed 
to such things, distributed the Count’s 
manifesto, surprised Frenchmen concluded 
that the incident might not be so trivial 
after all. 

Premier Daladier meanwhile tried to get 
from Hitler such a declaration of peaceful 


sentiments toward France as the Fiihrer ° 


gave Chamberlain about Britain after the 
Munich conference. Ambassador Francois 
Poncet, transferred from Berlin to Rome, 
went to see Hitler at Berchtesgaden. In- 
stead of the conventional ten minutes for 
such a leave taking, he stayed four hours. 


Germany 

Field Marshal Hermann Goring put 
aside his fancy uniforms, canceled all so- 
cial engagements, and retired to his lodge at 
Karinhall for the happiest task a German 
has had for a generation: to revamp the 
national economy to fit the Reich’s new 
domination in Central Europe. Four days 
earlier Economics Minister Walter Funk 
had returned from a Balkan tour, on 
which he arranged a $60,000,000 credit for 
Turkey and negotiated trade agreements 
with Bulgaria and Yugoslavia under which 
they will barter raw materials for German 
arms and manufactured goods. 





International 


Slovak government: Gen. Viest, Ivan Krno, Premier Tiso, Durgansky 


Funk laid down the first step in the new 
empire: “Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia, which are politically friendly, con- 
stitute a sort of Balkan axis which extends 
from the German frontier to the Black 
Sea. This fact has made it possible to make 
plans for a joint large-scale constructive 
program involving all three countries.” 

Two characteristics of the new Nazi po- 
sition- stand out: many of the Balkan cus- 
tomers, in spite of past complaints, are 
eager for German credits; but few of them 
are in any way anxious for Nazi political 
domination. Last week Poland managed 
to illustrate both. 

Back from the Balkans, Funk arranged 
a $22,000,000 credit for Poland, with Ger- 
man machinery and chemicals to be ex- 
changed for Polish foodstuffs and lumber. 
Previously Poland lived on French credits. 
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London Daily Express 


The slumbering British lion 


But France offered meager markets, took 
its pay in profits of the projects it fi- 
nanced, and insisted on French manage- 
ment, which frequently clashed with Polish 
labor. 

That was the economic side. Almost as 
soon as it was settled, Foreign Minister 
Joseph Beck took a train for Rumania on 
a mission scarcely friendly to the Reich. 


His plan: to persuade King Carol to take 
part in partition of the Czechoslovak 
province of Ruthenia among Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. That would bring 
Hungary and Poland together on a com- 
mon border, thus blocking Germany’s 
channel to the east. 

For Poland it would do more. Ruthenia 
is a wooded and mountainous country in- 
habited by Ukrainians. Polish Galicia also 
is inhabited by Ukrainians, and one of 
Hitler’s avowed ambitions is conquest of 
the Soviet Ukraine. The autonomy which 
Czechoslovakia granted Ruthenia imme- 
diately after Munich already has stirred 
agitation for the same treatment in Gali- 
cia. So to nip that troublesome prospect, 
Beck wanted the province divided while 
Polish and Hungarian troops were on the 
Czech border. 

If the blasts of criticism in Rumanian 
newspapers accurately reflected the King’s 
answer, Carol refused to have anything to 
do with the plan. And two days later Hun- 
gary had received so little satisfaction in 
its demands for Czech territory that the 
government in Budapest made new threats 
of armed invasion to get what it wanted. 
It turned down a new Czech offer, which 
included only Magyar parts of Slovakia 
and none of Ruthenia. But this week it 
seemed that the threat of force was made 
only to placate impatient Hungarian Nazis 
and that Budapest would continue to nego- 
tiate. 





Significance 


On the surface the different political 
atmospheres in Berlin and in London and 
Paris last week were those of the budding 
of one empire and the decay of two 
others. In reality, Chamberlain has de- 
clared that he doesn’t intend to permit the 
aftermath of the Munich accord to deget- 
erate into a negative armaments race but 
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wants to push on to new agreements for 
peace. His first efforts will be in Spain. 
British interests are scarcely affected by 
German trade domination in Central Eu- 
rope. French political prestige is pretty 
thoroughly destroyed there, but there 
would be compensation if Poncet’s efforts 
in Berlin lead to a Franco-German agree- 
ment. 

No effort to do that has been made 
since Briand’s day, and then it failed. 





Bullets in Jerusalem 


All Palestine on a War Basis 
as British Battle the Arabs 


Jerusalem’s ancient name was Urusalim, 
meaning City of Peace; yet during its 33 
centuries of history it has been besieged 
more than twenty times. Last week it was 
again a battleground as crack British 
troops forced their way into the Old City 


= —sacred alike to Christian, Jew, and Mos- 


lem the world over—to rout out Arab 
terrorists who had held it for four days. 

At sundown Oct. 18 a cordon was 
thrown around the entire Old City, and at 
5 next morning Royal Air Force planes 
began dropping flares to expose am- 
bushed Arab snipers. Promptly at 6:30, 
Col. “Bull” Wittecker, 6-foot-4 commander 
of the Coldstream Guards, led 400 of his 
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ments of Coldstreams and Northumber- 
land Fusiliers simultaneously marched 
through the Zion and Jaffa Gates. Using 
the Mizhavladakl Jewish Hospital, highest 
building of the Old City, as headquarters, 
the Tommies had all but the Mosque dis- 
trict under control in two hours. 

On the eve of retaking Old Jerusalem, 
Palestine High Commissioner Sir Harold 
MacMichael, fresh from London confer- 
ences, virtually put the entire country 
under martial law by appointing military 
commanders to replace district commis- 
sioners. Infantry, mechanized units, the 
Royal Scots Greys cavalry, and the Air 
Force cooperated in actions against Arab 
bands in the hills. 

On the other side too there was all the 
atmosphere of full-fledged warfare. Abdul 
Haj Mohammed, German-trained former 
Turkish officer who is directing the Arabs, 
also divided Palestine into separate mili- 
tary zones, with five subcommanders tak- 
ing his orders. 


Pressure 

Meanwhile, the British Cabinet sat for 
two and a half hours Oct. 19, hearing a 
gloomy report by Colonial Secretary Mal- 
colm MacDonald. On one hand, Arab 
militancy in Palestine is stirring up the 
whole Moslem world; and, on the other, 
Jewish organizations in America and else- 
where are exerting pressure to hold 
Britain to the Balfour Declaration promis- 
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Arabs to Jews. This would be a concession 
in line with Arab demands and still would 
not cut off Jewish immigration entirely. 





Spanish Peace? 


Big Powers May Force Truce 
as They Did in Czech Crisis 


Three weeks ago, Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco’s airplanes “bombed” Ma- 
drid, Barcelona, and other towns in gov- 
ernment Spain with bread. They wanted 
to rub in the fact that the insurgents have 
cereals in abundance while the loyalists 
are short of them. Last week in retaliation, 
government planes dropped tons of silk 
stockings, shirts, and other articles of 
clothing on Burgos, insurgent capital. Tex- 
tiles are scarce there but plentiful in indus- 
trial loyalist territory. This time the rebels 
retaliated—with bombs on Barcelona. 


Munich Aftermath 


During August and September, Czecho- 
slovakia superseded Spain as Europe’s No. 
1 danger spot. But with a big war at least 
temporarily averted by the Munich four- 
power agreement, attention again turned 
to the Peninsula. Neville Chamberlain 
took the opportunity the Munich confer- 
ence provided to talk Spain to Premier 
Mussolini. This was followed by a week 





A famous cavalry regiment, Royal Scots Greys in Palestine to fight the Arabs 


men, wearing rubber-soled shoes for the 
slippery cobblestoned streets, through the 
southern Dung Gate. Behind a machine- 
gun barrage they advanced to the holy 
Mosque of Omar area. To avoid the 
charge of desecration, the British were 
ordered not to fire in the direction of the 
Mosque, and Arabs who fled to it were 
not molested. 

Crossing to the Damascus Gate, the 
Coldstreams drove off Arabs who had 
barricaded it from within. Other detach- 


ing a national home in Palestine. (Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week assured Sen. 
Robert F. Wagner of New York that the 
United States would do all it could to 
persuade Britain not to act to the detri- 
ment of Jews in Palestine.) 

However, the first British desire is for 
an armistice in the Holy Land. One plan 
suggested is that Jewish immigration 
might be immediately cut down to con- 
form with Arab immigration, thus pre- 
serving the present two-to-one ratio of 








of discussions between Lord Perth, British 
Ambassador in Rome, and Foreign Minis- 
ter Count Galeazzo Ciano, the Duce’s 
son-in-law. Result: Mussolini withdrew 
10,000 Italian soldiers from Spain. (Last 
week they were welcomed home by King 
Victor Emmanuel III and Crown Prince 
Humbert.) The loyalist international vol- 
unteers already have been demobilized. 
The Italian dictator did this to make 
Chamberlain put the Anglo-Italian treaty, 
initialed last Easter, into immediate op- 
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York Times found many Franco support. 
ers discussing mediation in spite of an jp. 
tensive newspaper campaign against any 
peace short of victory. Burgos, according 
to Carney, is in fact quite optimistic aboy 
the prospects of a Spanish settlement dic. 
tated by the Munich powers. 


Significance 


Efforts of the moribund Nonintervep. 
tion Committee to keep the war from 
spreading in Europe and then to end the 
fighting in Spain turned into an ineffee. 
tive farce, to Franco’s benefit. But now 
three circumstances may finally help to 
bring results: (1) the anxiety of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain to push the Munich 
settlement on to a still more binding peace 
deal with the dictators, (2) Mussolini's 
disillusionment with his costly Spanish ad- 
venture, and (3) the annoyance both he 
and Hitler felt when Franco said he in- 

European tended to revert to Spain’s traditional 





Naples welcoming 10,000 ‘volunteers’ home from Spain neutrality in case war started over Czecho- 


eration. But the British pressure on Rome 
continued until last week Foreign Secre- 
tary Viscount Halifax heard (unofficially) 
that Mussolini would shortly withdraw a 
contingent of artillery and other branches 
corresponding to the number of men al- 
ready brought back. 


Peace Plans 

Three plans have been suggested to end 
Spain’s civil war. None has had official 
backing, and each is full of flaws. One idea 
is to partition the country into separate 
Fascist and democratic states, each with 
its own government. A second of these 
nebulous plans calls for restoration of 
the monarchy with Juan, Prince of As- 
turias, as King, coupled with a strong 
military, probably Fascist, dictatorship. 
The third scheme is to declare an armistice 
and hold a nationwide plebiscite. 

The Spaniards have already been fight- 
ing more than two years. Each side still 
insists officially that it will hold out for 
victory. The bitter personal enmities be- 
tween the two are a hindrance to settle- 
ment by others. Both factions desperately 
fear what would happen in the way of 
liquidation if the other gets the upper 
hand. 


Loopholes 

Loyalist Premier Juan Negrin told the 
Cortes recently that any settlement must 
follow the lines he laid down last spring: 
preservation of the constitutional republic 
(thus also rejecting the monarchy pro- 
posal) and national integrity at any cost, 
and a plebiscite “when the war shall have 
terminated.” But, by not specifying war 
with victory, the Premier apparently left 
a loophole for possible settlement negotia- 
tions, although his army leaders are as 
determined as Franco to hold out for 
military victory. And, in insurgent Spain 
last week, William P. Carney of The New 


slovakia. 

Francis Hemming, secretary of the Non- 
intervention Committee, arrived at Burgos 
Oct. 11. Ostensibly his job was only to 
watch withdrawal of the Italian “volun. 
teers,” but there are also reliable reports 
that he had brought plans for a truce. 
And in London last week, the Earl of 
Plymouth, head of the Nonintervention 
Committee, summoned both Pablo de 
Azcarate and the Duke of Alba, loyalist 
and insurgent representatives, to the 
Foreign Office for long conversations. 

Franco has clamored for belligerent 
rights ever since the war started, and fur- 
ther foreign withdrawals from his forces 
will probably make Britain and France 
yield. This would enable him to tighten 
his blockade of loyalist ports. But, instead 
of letting Franco’s fleet starve out the 
loyalists, the big powers are likely to seize 
the opportunity to “mediate” a truce in 


wae Tyee Spain as they did in’ Czechoslovakia. 


Azcarate, loyalist ambassador 


Wide World 


The loyalist International Brigade left Spain too 
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The Morning After 
Europe’s Aftermath of the War Scare: 


q Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain lost 
13 of his usual 158 pounds but was no 
longer suffering twinges of gout. Customari- 
ly the Prime Minister is very fond of 
food. His meals during the past month 
were generally meatless snacks. 


qA French newspaper, the Paris-Soir, 
started a subscription to buy Chamber- 








expect the entire problem of A.R.P. 
profiteering to be taken up in the House 
of Commons next month. 


§ Food hoarders and buyers of distant 
country places (some in remote Welsh 
valleys) are suffering from a superfluity 
of safety. Four hundred lawsuits over 
leases taken during the scare are said to 
be pending in the west of England alone. 
On the other hand, during the crisis Lon- 
don agents did a brisk business with cool 





International 


For Britain’s Christmas: Chamberlain dolls 


lain a bit of French soil and a house. 
Chamberlain dolls, complete with tweeds 
and fishing rod, are being made for the 
Christmas trade. 


A new character appeared on the Lon- 
don scene—the Trench Watchman. The 
watchmen will care for some 60 miles 
($320,000 worth) of trench shelters in 
public parks and recreation grounds until 
the Home Office makes up its mind about 
ultimate disposal of the war preparations. 
It is expected the trenches will be com- 
pleted and then disguised under sod, 
flowers, and shrubs. 


{ In one district of London 173 gas masks 
were secovered from ash cans. 


{The Air Raid Precautions Department 
of the Home Office must also decide how 
to dispose of large quantities of timber, 
corrugated iron, and sand. Many tons of 
sand have been donated to playgrounds. 


{The price of sand was more than 
doubled in the days of alarm, and specu- 
lators made 400 per cent or more from 
the sale of sandbags. The price of cor- 
rugated iron was jacked from $90 to $135 
4 ton. As the bills come in, many munici- 
pal authorities are refusing to pay. They 


clients who bought leases cheap . . . Some 
housewives bought as many as 400 cans 
of food—and they have to keep it. The 
National Retailers Association has ruled 
that goods bought during the crisis can- 
not be returned . . . Dealers sold every 
available trailer, with no haggling over 
price, and are getting them back cheap. 


| Doctors, tailors, department stores, and 
other creditors were doubly relieved when 
the scare passed—people began paying 
their bills again. 


4] War preparations created potentialities 
for private mischief-making also. In a 
Yorkshire police court a young man was 
arraigned for sending out a false air-raid 
alarm Sept. 23, day of the Godesberg 
meeting and Czech mobilization. In Dorset 
a young officer who had just been called 
to duty in the air force was tried on the 
charge of “unlawfully inflicting grievous 
bodily harm.” During a quarrel over a 
girl he struck his rival with a revolver 
received that day in his overseas kit. 


J One crisis mystery remained unsolved. 
When the British Legionnaires who were 
recruited to police Czech plebiscite areas 
were encamped at Olympia, they received, 
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free of charge, 1,000 books (value $1,250) 
entitled “The Czechs and Their Minori- 
ties” and “Czechoslovakia Within.” The 
books turned out to be violent anti-Czech 
propaganda. 


{ Paris divorce-court lawyers predicted a 
marked upswing in their business, claim- 
ing that the excitement of mobilization 
brought numerous extramarital affairs in- 
to the open. 


A bookstore of the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain placed among its “sale” books a 
first edition of the Treaty of Versailles— 
reduced from 250 to 50 francs. 


¥ Just after the crisis a Right-wing Paris 
Municipal councillor, M. Nastorg, pro- 
posed that a street be named Rue 30 
Septembre in honor of the Munich ac- 
cord. From a Moderate Radical fellow 
councillor he received a letter asking why 
not likewise celebrate Mar. 7, 1936 (Hit- 
ler’s Rhineland occupation) and Mar. 11, 
1938 (Anschluss with Austria). Nastorg 
withdrew his resolution. 


§ Prague was spared the ultimate humili- 
ation—forced sale of its zoo. Extraordi- 
nary expenditures during the crisis had 
exhausted the treasury, threatening a 
shortage of rations. But a public appeal 
brought swarms of visitors and donations 
of food—including hay for the elephant, 
honey for the bears, and a beefsteak from 
a butcher to his favorite tiger. 





Lindy’s Nazi Eagle 

Ever since a storm began revolving 
about the head of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh—over whether or not, during the 
Czech crisis, he told a group of influential 
Britons that the Nazi air force was 
stronger than all the rest of Europe’s com- 
bined (Newsweek, Oct. 17), he has been 
in Germany touring aircraft plants. Last 
week, since the flyer was still in Berlin, 
American Ambassador Hugh R. Wilson de- 
cided to honor him with a stag dinner. To 
it the envoy invited Field Marshal Her- 
mann Goring, assorted Nazi notables, and 
several foreign diplomats. 

When Goring arrived he went up to 
Lindbergh, produced a small box, and pro- 
claimed: “in the name of the Fiihrer—!” 
Then the No. 2 Nazi hung the Service 
Cross of the Order of the German Eagle 
around Lindbergh’s neck and pinned on his 
chest the six-pointed star that goes with it. 
The American seemed surprised but glowed 
with embarrassed pride and wore the dec- 
orations the rest of the evening. 


§ The Order of the German Eagle was 
created by Hitler in 1937 and is given only 
to foreigners. It has five grades, of which 
Lindbergh received the second. The Grand 
Cross, the highest, was given to Henry 
Ford on his 75th birthday last July 
(Newsweek, Aug. 8). 
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Acme 


Dr. Frederic A. Besley, Dr. George Crile, Dr. H. C. Naffziger 





SCIENCE 





Stomach Removal, Sterilization for Cancer, 


Topics at the Annual Congress of Surgeons 








Cuts and cauterizes: 





Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 


Instruments at Surgeons Congress 


electric scalpel tried on steak 


The American College of Surgeons— 
counterpart of England’s Royal College 
of Surgeons—held its 28th annual Clinical 
Congress last week at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. Founded in 1913, the 
college has increased from 450 to 12,000 
members, of whom one-fifth attended the 
meeting. The retiring president, Dr. Fred- 
eric A. Besley of Waukegan, IIl., pointed 
out the “need for medical statesmen in the 
ranks of organized medicine” and said it 
was the A.C.S.’s duty to develop such lead- 
ers. After Dr. Besley sat down, Dr. Howard 
C. Naffziger of San Francisco was inau- 
gurated as the college’s new head. 

To become a fellow of the A.CS., an 
M.D. must have devoted 50 to 80 per cent 
of his work to surgical practice over a 
minimum period of seven years and must 
present records of 100 operations he has 
personally performed. At the New York 
meeting the “Class of ’38” contained 539 


newly admitted surgeons who joined 
veteran college members in inspecting 4 
display of instruments, including a “radio” 
knife that cuts tissue electrically and 4 
bonesetting apparatus. 

Among the papers read in hotel meet. 
ing rooms, the following were of special 
interest: 

Removing the Stomach. Before food js 
excreted, it takes a 25- to 35-foot trip down 
the pipelike esophagus, into the stomach, 
and through the winding intestines. The 
walls of the stomach are particularly sus. 
ceptible to ulcers—open sores varying in 
size from a pinhead to a quarter—which 
may be caused by nervous upsets, injury, 
germ invasions, or poor diets. An excess 
of the stomach’s food-decomposing hydro- 
chloric acid may also bring on ulcers, and 
the indigestion-producing sores cannot heal 
in the presence of the acid. 

At an evening session Dr. Hans Fin. 
sterer of Vienna, who was a guest of the 
A.CS. and has performed more than 6,000 
stomach operations, read a paper recom- 
mending radical surgery to remedy this 
condition. He believes removal of small 
parts of the stomach rarely leads to a per- 
manent cure and urges that, whenever 
possible, surgeons remove the ulcers en- 
tirely and with them two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the stomach (since food-de- 
composing chemical processes occur in the 
intestines, a patient can live without any 
stomach at all). 

The Viennese surgeon removes most of 
the ulcer-containing organ and leaves only 
a part of it near the esophagus. Next he 
raises a tubelike portion of the intestines, 
uses several hundred stitches to attach it 
to the remaining section of stomach tis- 
sue, and food then takes a direct esoph- 
agus-to-intestines route. 

Sterilizing for Cancer. Surgeons of the 
1890s sometimes sterilized women afflicted 
with breast cancer by removing their ova- 
ries. The theory was that the sex glands 
supplied cancer-stimulating hormones to 
the body. In 1910 a German physician 
found if the ovaries were subjected to 
X-ray or radium treatment, they would 
stop manufacturing hormones and steriliza- 


Demonstrating a new type of bonesetting technique 
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THE NEW 


HE MOST DISCUSSED CAR of 1938—the 
brilliant Cadillac Sixty Special— 
has gone even farther ahead for 1939! 





CAR I’VE EVER 


RIDDEN IN” 








Of course, it was inevitable that a car 
so decidedly superior should have 
imitators. But to this day, no car even 
remotely approaches the Sixty Special 
—either in how it looks or in what 
it does. 


The unusual width of its doors and 
seats—the low center of gravity—the 
extra vision afforded by its narrow 
pillars—its fine roadability and han- 
dling ease . . . all combine to make a 
ride in the Cadillac Sixty Special a 
remarkable experience. People who 


“THAT’S THE 


ROOMIEST AND 


MOST COMFORTABLE 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


drive it, even for a few miles, are 


generally restless until they own it. 


If you want the newest car in existence 
—and the most satisfying as well—get 
a Cadillac Sixty Special. 

7 ’ 7 
Also, see the new Cadillac Sixty-One— 
the lowest-priced Cadillac for 1939. Its 


remarkable performance and luxurious 


riding comfort make it a worthy companion’ 
car to the famous Sixty Special. Your 
Cadillac dealer will be happy to demon- 


strate both cars at your convenience. 
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tion could be produced without removal 
of the organs. 

At the college’s cancer symposium, Dr. 
Grantley W. Taylor of Boston told how 
he had used this treatment for breast can- 
cer. Between 1933 and 1936 he selected the 
worst possible cases: 50 incurable patients 
who had less than a year to live. After pro- 
ducing sterilization by exposing them to 
X-rays on four successive days, he watched 
for results. Forty-two of his hopeless cases 
died, as doctors knew they would; one left 
Boston and was never traced. But seven 
of the incurables are still alive, from one 
to four years after they had been expected 
to die, and their disease is apparently 
stopped in its tracks. Dr. Taylor, however, 
cautioned against the misuse of sterilizing 
X-rays, pointing out that, for some unex- 
plained reason, the technique works on 
only a small percentage of so-called in- 
curable cases. 

Bad Drugs. Last June, at the request of 
the Medical Society of New Jersey, Rep. 
Frank Towey Jr. introduced a House reso- 
lution charging lax enforcement of the Na- 
tional Food and Drug Act and suggesting 
that hearings be held by a House-Senate 
committee to change drug laws and im- 
prove their administration. The resolution 
was not acted upon. 

At the Hospital Standardization Confer- 
ence, Drs. M. S. Dooley and E. C. Reifen- 
stein of Syracuse University attacked drug 
legislation and reported they had been 
forced to get rid of many drugs in their 
institution’s hospital because the sub- 
stances were either worthless or harmful. 
Other hospitals, they said, had eliminated 
300 to 500 drug items from their pharma- 
cies. Demanding revision of existing laws, 
Drs. Dooley and Reifenstein called present 
control methods “a national scandal.” 

Worry. In a paper on psychiatry and 
surgery, Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh of the 
University of Colorado said that careful 
analysis of a person’s past and family his- 
tory might show that worry, not a dis- 
eased organ, caused many symptoms. Dr. 
Ebaugh presented the case of a 23-year- 
old woman who had undergone seven op- 
erations in three years and complained of 
pains in her chest, loss of weight, and men- 
strual upsets. The patient had been jobless 
five years and felt she was a burden to her 
family. Her main “treatment” consisted of 
depression-relieving advice, and soon after- 
ward she obtained a job. With the job, her 
symptoms disappeared. Dr. Ebaugh be- 
lieves such psychiatric care might reduce 
the nation’s estimated total of 3,000,000 
operations a year. 





De-Sousing at the Fair 


Among the 60,000,000 visitors expected 
at the New York World’s Fair next year, 
there inevitably will be many who reel 
alcoholically in a mental jungle of pink 
elephants, gibbering giraffes, and hordes 
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of imps armed with red-hot pitchforks. For 
such guests the fair will provide a con- 
venience not ordinarily included in a price 
of admission—sobering-up stations. 

As announced last week by Dr. Joseph 
Peter Hoguet, medical director of the 
Flushing Meadows spectacle, the de-sous- 
ing mechanism is a tank containing 90 per 
cent air and 10 per cent carbon dioxide. 
Inhaled via a tube and cone, the mixture 
in two hours burns up all the alcohol the 
stew has consumed, leaving him not only 
sober but chipper. 

For the past year the device has shown 
promise in tests at Bellevue Hospital—so 
much so, in fact, that Dr. Hoguet thinks 
it might even come handy for home use. 
It would cost around $50. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


For a long time two brothers, Dr. P. H. 
Belding, a dentist of Waucoma, Iowa, and 
Lt. L. J. Belding, a physician at the United 
States Naval Academy, have been seek- 
ing the cause of dental cavities. Last week, 
at a meeting of the First District Dental 
Society of the State of New York, they 
announced discovery of a new streptococ- 
cus bacterium held responsible. The tooth- 
destroying germ was found in saliva sam- 
ples from 1,000 midshipmen and lives best 
in solutions containing the fermentation 
products of corn, oats, and wheat. They 
recommended a change in processing to re- 
move the offending “degraded carbohy- 
drate fractions.” The Greater New York 
Bureau for Dental Information, however, 
refused to go overboard on the study: “We 
would desire a duplication of [the research- 
ers’] work by other authorities in the field. 
Until this confirmation is forthcoming, 
naturally we can merely be hopeful and in- 
terested.” 


§ The ocean’s greatest known depth is 
35,400 feet—off the Philippine Islands. 
The highest peak is 29,140 feet—Mount 
Everest in India. Dr. Harold T. Stearns 
of the United States Geological Survey in 
Honolulu says this 1244-mile distance be- 


Greene in The N.Y. World-Telegram 


One view of the World’s Fair de-sousing preparations 


tween the earth’s highest and lowest points 
is increasing. Studies of island shore lines 
indicated to him that the Pacific’s bottom 
has dropped 5 feet in the last 5,000 years. 
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Quints in the Laboratory: 
Psychologist Views Environment 
as Factor Shaping Minds 


The Dionne quintuplets, born May 28, 
1934, offer a perfect laboratory for the 
study of a basic psychological riddle: is 
the human mind shaped by heredity or 
by environment? Do we inherit a blend of 
our parents’ traits, or are our personalities 
molded by the events of early life? This 
week, Dr. William E. Blatz, University 
of Toronto child psychologist who has di- 
rected the Dionnes’ mental training at Cal- 
lander, Ont., since 1935, presented his an- 
swer in a not too technical book, Tue Five 
Sisters.* Favoring the environmental fac- 
tor, Dr. Blatz offers an analysis including 
these points: 

Intelligence. Yvonne, the largest quin- 
tuplet, is also the brightest. Annette and 
Cecile alternate between second and third. 
Emilie is fourth, and Marie, the smallest 
and frailest, is consistently last. All are 
about 20 per cent below normal, for two 
reasons: (1) they were born two months 
before their time, and premature children 
don’t approach the average until their 
sixth year; (2) quintuplets, like twins, 
converse among themselves by sign lan- 
guage more readily than they learn the 
speech of adults. 

Emotion. Annette has the quickest tem- 
per. Marie is most easily frightened by 
falls. Since she is least popular with her 
sisters, Marie also demands most atten- 
tion from the Dafoe Hospital nurses. Yet 
the Dionnes are quintessentially a gay 
group, with remarkable poise and little 





*205 pages, 50,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Morrow, New York. $2.50. 
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The high cost of living 


fear of strangers. They never tease one an- 
other maliciously. Emilie is by far the 
most phlegmatic. 

Popularity. Yvonne is most popular with 
her sisters. Annette and Cecile are pals. 
Emilie is self-sufficient, neither seeking nor 
inviting companionship. Dr. Blatz sums 
up: “Annette is socially aggressive with- 
out marked success, perhaps due to the 
fact that she is trying too hard. Cecile is 
socially interesting and for that reason is 
more successful than Annette . . . Emilie 
is independent, self-assured, and magnani- 
mous. Marie is the ‘baby’ . . . Yvonne is 
the most mature, the most serene, and 
gives the picture of the older sister.” 

Dr. Blatz’ conclusion: “In the fourth 
year of their life they show personality 
differences . . . that . . . cannot be con- 
sidered dependent on biological inheritance 
. . . They will diverge more and more in 
their personalities . . . The continuous in- 
fluence [i.e., differentiating environment] 
has been the interaction of four of them 
on each of the others.” 
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Learning by doing: ‘progressives’ build locomotive 


Progressivism Upheld 


Since the turn of the century, educators 
have done much wrangling over the vir- 
tues and faults of progressive education. 
Theories and opinions have been plentiful, 
couched in such foggy lingo as: “A dyna- 
mic organismal-environmental concept of 
learning in the newer school practices is 
preferred to a stimulus-response concept.” 
Few have thought it worth while to com- 
pare new and traditional teaching methods 
on the basis of results. But J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, Ohio State University re- 
searcher, reports one such comparison in 
a volume published this week.* 

In traditional education, the pupil is 
passive; he learns the three R’s in pre- 
scribed doses. Under progressivism, he acts. 
He learns arithmetic by carpentry; spell- 
ing, by the drawing of maps; economics, 
by reading of current events; transporta- 
tion, by making excursions. Students plan 
projects to develop their individual tastes 
and skills—for example, a group of em- 
bryo engineers might design and build a 
model village. In one form or another, this 
system operates in scattered cities like 
Denver, Berkeley, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Raleigh, and in New York, where 60,000 
students are the guinea pigs for a six-year 
experimental program. 

Wrightstone chose six such communities 
for his study. In each, he selected two 
groups of elementary-school pupils—tra- 
ditionally educated and progessively edu- 
cated*-equal in intelligence, age, and so- 
cial status. All took 22 tests of their so- 
cial attitudes, skills, knowledge, critical 
thinking, appreciation, and health. 

According to Wrightstone, progressive 
education won in every department but 
one—health knowledge. New-type stu- 
dents knew more about current events, 
were more honest, had greater initiative, 
were more critical, showed greater inge- 
nuity, and did more and better work. They 
were more creative and had finer artistic 





*AprRAISAL OF Newer ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Practices. 221 pages, 83,000 words. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. $2.25. 
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Geography by a ‘trip’ to Mexico 


judgment. They had greater mental and 
physical fitness. They spent more time on 
extracurricular activities like magazines, 
libraries, drawing, and writing, equal time 
on sports, and less time on photography 
and plants. 

The most frequent objection to proges- 
sivism is that it fails to give sound train- 
ing in the 3 R’s. But Wrightstone’s survey 
blasts even this argument; the progessive 
students scored 7 per cent higher in read- 
ing, 4 per cent higher in spelling, 7 per 
cent higher in language, and 24% per cent 
higher in arithmetic. 





Professor Benes 


Thirty years ago, Eduard Benes won a 
Ph.D. from the French University of 
Dijon for a thesis on “The Austrian 
Problem and the Czech Question.” He 
returned to his native Prague, taught a 
year at the Academy of Commerce, then 
became professor of political science at 
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the University of Prague. His subsequent 
career is history—acquaintance with a 
fellow professor, Thomas Masaryk; their 
determination to create a Czechoslovak 
republic; their success at Versailles; 
Masaryk as President, followed in 1935 by 
Benes; and Benes’ resignation Oct. 5 after 
the Sudeten crisis. 

Barely 24 hours after Benes’ retirement, 
Brown University cabled him an offer of 
a visiting professorship in international 
relations. Robert M. Hutchins, Univer- 
sity of Chicago president, chimed in next 
day with an invitation to lecture on de- 
mocracy. Last week the Czech hero chose 
Chicago. With his wife and _ secretary- 
nephew, Bohun Benes, the broken states- 
man left his retreat in a Prague suburb, 
secretly boarded a plane, and flew to 
London. Before sailing for Chicago, Pro- 
fessor Benes will rest three weeks at the 
Oxford home of Wickham Steed, former 
London Times editor. 





RELIGION 





The Eucharistic Congress: 
March of 100,000 Laymen Marks 
Meeting at New Orleans 


George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop 
of Chicago, stepped down from his private 
car in Union Station, New Orleans. He 
addressed the Most Rev. Joseph F. 
Rummel,* Archbishop of the second oldest 
Roman Catholic see in the United States: 
“TI thank you most sincerely for the warm, 
cordial, and most enthusiastic welcome 
you have extended to me even in the midst 
of pouring rain. I know it is not intended 
for me, but for the one whom I represent, 
the head of Christendom, the Holy Father.” 

Bells and whistles in New Orleans 
pealed and shrilled. Striding from the 





*There were reports last week that Arch- 
bishop Rummel might succeed the late Cardinal 
Hayes as Archbishop of New York, and per- 
haps as Cardinal. 
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station along a white carpet, the red- 
robed Cardinal took his seat in an auto- 
mobile for the long procession to St. Louis 
Cathedral. There, with elaborate cere- 
mony, the 66-year-old prelate assumed the 
authority of his office—that of Papal 
Legate to the Eighth National Eucharistic 
Congress. 

For four days last week, Cardinal 
Mundelein knew no rest. He dominated 
nearly every service: pontifical high masses 
in the temporary “outdoor cathedral” at 
City Park Stadium, benedictions, medita- 
tions, processions, a special mass for 60,000 
Louisiana school children, another for 
Negroes, a civic reception at which Post- 
master General James Farley delivered a 
message from his civic master, the Presi- 
dent, to his spiritual master, the Papal 
Legate. The Cardinal was eclipsed only 
when the stadium amplifiers brought to 
the throng the voice of the Pope himself, 
broadcasting from Castel Gandolfo his 
plea for “eucharistic love.” 

Fervor reached its climax on the last 
day, when the Cardinal, 92 mitred arch- 
bishops and bishops, thousands of mon- 
signori, priests, monks, and nuns, and 
100,000 laymen marched singing through 
the heart of New Orleans. From a blimp 
overhead, a priest issued orders which kept 
the marchers singing in unison. Passing 
through a 3-mile lane of artificial palms 
and gold and white papal flags, the pro- 
cession filtered into the stadium. There, 










































































A Dual Monastery: St. Cath- 
erine’s (above), where side by side 
Moslem priests and Christian monks 
daily offer prayers. The monastery 
was built in A.D. 527 by Justinian 
the Great, below the site where 
Moses received the Ten Command- 
ments; the Burning Bush of the Old 
Testament (right) still grows on its 
walls. Photo of side entrance (left) 
shows construction. 
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long after nightfall, Cardinal Mundelein 
closed the congress with a benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

Then Archbishop Rummel accepted per- 
manent possession of the congress mon- 
strance—the $35,000 jewel-studded gold 
vessel, made from 2,310 rings, 403 watches, 
bracelets, earrings, and coins donated by 
Louisianans, in which the sacred host had 
been displayed for adoration. 


{ The eucharistic congress is a new idea 
in an ancient church. Its father was Louis 
Gaston de Ségur, well-born French ex-diplo- 
mat who in 1881 was Bishop of Lille. Its 
mother was Emilia Tamisier of Tours, a 
devout laywoman. They won Pope Leo 
XIII’s support for a great Catholic 
demonstration against secularism and for 
the love of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
The first eucharistic congress brought 
3,000 French and Belgians to Lille. The 
second, in 1882 at Avignon, medieval 
residence of the French Popes, crystallized 
the movement as a permanent institution. 
Since then, international eucharistic con- 
gresses have been held every year or two; 
national congresses, irregularly. 





The Disciples of Christ 


The gospel of the Disciples of Christ is 
a plea for primitive Christianity. Organ- 
ized in 1832 by Thomas Campbell, Penn- 
sylvania Presbyterian minister, the mem- 
bers baptize by immersion, accept the New 
Testament but reject the Old, and cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper, as did early Chris- 
tians, with each communicant breaking the 
bread. They now have 1,600,000 members 
in 8,000 churches—most of them in the 
Midwest and usually known as “Christian” 
churches. Congregations are completely in- 
dependent but cooperate nationally in such 
functions as missions and education. 

In Denver last week, at their 88th inter- 
national convention, 5,000 Campbellite 
delegates chose a New Yorker for the all- 
important post of president of the United 
Christian Missionary Society—Dr. Robert 
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M. Hopkins, 60, general secretary of the 
World Sunday School Association since 
1928 and father of a Lexington, Ky., 
preacher. When elected Dr. Hopkins was 
at sea, heading for Madras, India, and the 
International Missionary Council there in 
December. 

As in most churches, the Disciples 
showed signs of increasing social conscious- 
ness, especially among the young clergy. 
Dr. Irvin E. Lunger, 26, assistant pastor 
of fashionable University Christian Church 
in Chicago, pledged his youthful colleagues 
to an increasing fight against war, Fascism, 
and social injustice. “If the Christian 
church meets the need and takes the lead, 
youth will go along,” said Dr. Lunger. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


The Jekyll-Hyde Doctor: 
Cronin’s ‘Citadel’ Transformed 
into Glowing Vidor Filmi 





Almost since his arrival in Hollywood 
22 years ago, King Vidor has fought the 
standardization of films and publicly de- 
plored the million-dollar budgeting that 
too often, in his estimation, cloaked a pov- 
erty of ideas or stories. Willing to admit 
that the majority of film-goers sought es- 
cape in the movie theatre, Vidor refused 
to believe that they were satisfied with a 
consistently artificial presentation of life. 

As a result of this faith, most of Vidor’s 
films, from the silent “The Big Parade” 
and “The Crowd” through such talkies as 
“Hallelujah,” “Street Scene,” “Our Daily 
Bread,” and the more recent “Stella Dal- 
las” emphasized humanness and reality. 
Tue CrtabeL, produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer at its studio in Denham, England, 
is notable for both qualities. 








A. J. Cronin’s best seller of last year is 
based in part on the author’s experiences 
as a doctor in a Welsh mining district. As 
it comes to the screen, the story of young 
Dr. Manson’s zealous crusade to help 
the underprivileged miners, his rebellion 
against the bigotry and false ethics of his 
profession, and his temporary defection to 
the ranks of fashionable quacks is rich in 
the characters and earthy incidents that 
Vidor delights in filming. 

The director is equally fortunate in his 
cast. Robert Donat does a brilliant job of 
characterizing the ethically Jekyll-and- 
Hyde Manson; Rosalind Russell, as his 
schoolteacher wife, is excellent, although 
her role is almost that of bystander watch- 
ing her husband’s spiritual failure as he 
acquires the bedside manner, manorial bed- 
sides at which to practice it with profit. 

Both receive outstanding support from 
Ralph Richardson as the reformed drunk- 
ard and idealist whose death motivates 
Manson’s regeneration. Emlyn Williams, 
Rex Harrison, Cecil Parker, and Penelope 
Dudley Ward are fine in briefer roles. In 
fact, the majority of the film’s hundred- 
odd speaking parts are cast with an impres- 
sive fidelity to type, particularly in the 
magnificently staged sequences that bring 
Manson into the grim lives and squalid 
homes of his Welsh patients. 

Conscientiously adapted by Ian Dal- 
rymple, Frank Wead, and Elizabeth Hill, 
the story loses some of its force as the 
action moves to Mayfair and some of its 
credibility as the adaptors, like Cronin, 
divide England’s medical profession into 
two arbitrary camps—the good and the 
bad. Nevertheless, “The Citadel”—preach- 
ment and drama—demonstrates again Vi- 
dor’s ability to appeal to popular as well 
as critical tastes. Intelligently conceived 
and tremendously stirring, it is one of the 
year’s distinguished films. 
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Robert Donat in ‘The Citadel’ 
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Those Screen Reporters 


With the “Motion Pictures Are Your 
Best Entertainment” drive distributing a 
million dollars on a quiz contest and ad. 
vertising, movie makers thought news. 
paper editors should be regarding Holly. 
wood with unprecedented good will. But 
Al Selig, who has been touring the coun. 
try in behalf of the drive, reports in Va- 
riety that, if anything, the reverse is true. 

Chief cause of the coolness is attributed 
to the film capital’s fabulous portrayals 
of newspaper men and their work. Ac. 
cording to the editorial complaint, a com- 
posite picture of a screen reporter would 
show a wisecracking liquor guzzler who 
double-crosses his colleagues, snarls at his 
city editor (and gets away with it) , bullies 
policemen, and tramples on convention in 
general. 

This, the newspaper men feel—particu- 
larly when screen seeing is sometimes be- 
lieving—lowers an honorable profession in 
the eyes of the public. One editor insisted 
on showing Selig his orderly but unpic- 
turesque office, staffed by “industrious 
gentlemen” who were not addicted to 
drink. Another had long before instructed 
his movie reviewer to lambast in print 
every film in which reporters wore any- 
thing faintly resembling horns or a hang- 
over. All of them pointed out that gross 
misrepresentation was hardly the way for 
one industry to endear itself to another. 

Selig agreed, but offered a defense: most 
of the offending films were written by 
former newspaper men who presumably 
knew their profession. 





Aerial Cavalcade 


When Paramount decided to dramatize 
a history of aviation, William Wellman 
was the obvious choice to direct and pro- 
duce the film. During the World War he 
had fought in the Lafayette Escadrille, ac- 
counting for at least two enemy planes; 
in 1927, he directed “Wings” and, in the 
cycle that followed its enthusiastic re- 
ception, two more air films. That he knows 
airplanes as well as cameras is apparent 
in Men Wirn Wines, an air thriller of epic 
proportions and the first to be photo- 
graphed in Technicolor. 

Perhaps because it promised so much, 
the film is disappointing. The fault is chief- 
ly that of an undistinguished personal nar- 
rative concerning three young Americans 
who devote their lives to aeronautics 
through three decades of its swift develop- 
ment. It is pleasantly played by Louise 
Campbell, Fred MacMurray, and Ray Mil- 
land; but what happens to the film’s protag- 
onists is important only in the light of 
what happened to the world in 1903 when, 
on a December day in Kitty Hawk, N.C., 
Wilbur and Orville Wright officially pre- 
sented men with wings. 

For his cavalcade of aviation, Wellman 
fills a handsomely Technicolored sky with 
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Ben Pinchot 
Walter Huston as Peter Stuyvesant 





Raymond Massey as Abe Lincoln 
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The Playwrights’ Company Presents 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


if has long been argued that no 
actor can fail as Hamlet. This, of course, 
is nonsense, as the records duly attest. 
It might, however, be argued with 
considerably more truth that not only 
is it extremely difficult for an actor to 
fail as Lincoln but that it is equally dif- 
ficult for any play about Lincoln not 
to impress its audiences. The mere 
spectacle of an actor made up to look 
like Abe seems to do something to 
people. The old melodramas of the Hal 
Reid period in which Lincoln, implored 
by the lad’s old mother, used regularly 
to pardon Langhorne Roanoke, the 
young Confederate spy, brought cheers 
from all over the house. Movies from 
“The Birth of a Nation” to “Wells 
Fargo” have found in Lincoln the surest 
of sure-fire hokum. And in the whole 
history of the later American drama 
I can think of only one Lincoln exhibit, 
“If Booth Had Missed,” which didn’t 
fully jounce its customers, undoubtedly 
because they appreciated that it pre- 
sented a Lincoln who was pure fiction. 
But show audiences an Abe they al- 
ready know, and they are yours. The 
ready-made effect that was once im- 
plicit in Mother, Baby, and the Flag 
remains as invincibly implicit in Lincoln 
as in Cinderella, the Saviour, and a 
tiny illuminated train winding along a 
backdrop in the dark distance. 

Robert E. Sherwood’s Ape LiIncoLn 
1n IxuiNo1s is the latest contribution 
to theatrical Lincolnia. In a recent 
interview Mr. Shc-wood deplored the 
attitude of the present-day drama 
critics. They lack, he said, loud en- 
thusiasm on the one hand or devastat- 
ing dynamite on the other; they are 
disposed too greatly to occupy the mild 
middle of the road. Mr. Sherwood spoke 
too soon. All the daily reviewers with 
but one exception, Mr. Brown, literally 
spilled over with loud enthusiasm in 
respect to his play and Mr. Brown 
himself further controverted Mr. Sher- 
wood’s logic by setting off a load of 
dynamite. There remains, however, one 
reviewer who at least on this occasion 
justifies Mr. Sherwood’s animadversion. 
The reviewer in question is myself, who 
in the case of Mr. Sherwood’s play will 
be found occupying the mild middle of 
the road which Mr. Sherwood so deeply 
deplores. “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” in 


this estimate, is a so-so dramatic 
achievement. It has some good spots 
and it has some bad spots. Its first 
sections are dull and its later sections 
gain a little life. It is an honest and 
praiseworthy effort but in its accom- 
plishment it merits neither enthusiasm 
nor dynamite. Raymond Massey is 
the present Lincoln. The critics, includ- 
ing even Mr. Brown, vied with the 
audience to see which could throw their 
hats highest in the air in celebration 
of his performance. My own hat re- 
mained placidly on my head. I thought 
his performance quite all right but 
nothing to get worked up about. 


The Sherwood play is the first 
presentation of the newly founded 
Playwrights’ Company. The second is 
Maxwell Anderson’s and Kurt Weill’s 
Knickersocker Houiway. What Mr. 
Anderson here hoped to have us regard 
was a musical-comedy book about old 
New Amsterdam pitched on a level 
considerably more literate and exalted 
than that to which the recent theatre 
has accustomed us. That the level is 
more literate is readily to be admitted, 
but that it is otherwise more exalted 
is a matter for grave doubt. Mr. Ander- 
son, whatever his other talents, is 
apparently much too ponderous a fellow 
for this species of divertissement and 
what comes out of his efforts is, un- 
fortunately, a rather self-conscious, 
leaden, and humorless tale of Peter 
Stuyvesant that cries for the more inno- 
cent and artless technique of the old Pix- 
ley and Luders combination (remember 
their amusing Peter?) to give it a little 
gay life. I believe I do not exaggerate, 
indeed, when I suggest that, when it 
comes to a musical-comedy book of this 
kind, the Mask and Wig of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Princeton 
Triangle Club both have proved them- 
selves more entertaining than Mr. 
Anderson. Furthermore, this business 
of dragging in parallels between past 
and present philosophies and affairs 
has lately been practiced so frequently 
that it is becoming just a bit tiresome. 
Weill’s tunes are tinkleful; Walter 
Huston is a first-rate Peter; and the 
production is prettily mounted. But 
the book weighs a ton. 
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a great fleet of modern planes and recon- 
ditioned and authentically reconstructed 
air antiques. Twenty stunt flyers, members 
of the Association of Motion Picture Pi- 
lots, were required to put them through 
every hair-raising maneuver known to their 
trade. As a result, what “Men With 
Wings” lacks in human drama is offset by 
thrills enough to satiate the most avid 
excitement seeker. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Map Miss Manton (RKO-Radio) : 
A New York playgirl (Barbara Stanwyck) 
and a posse of bird-witted debutantes have 
a lot of fun playing bloodhounds in search 
of a missing corpse and ganging up on 
a defenseless newspaper editor (Henry 
Fonda). Film-goers will have most fun 
when Sam Levene, as a bilious police lieu- 
tenant, is on the screen, and a moment’s 
chill as Stanley Ridges turns menacing. 
James Burke, Penny Singleton, Whitney 
Bourne. 


Five or a Kinp (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): An uninspired story about the feud 
between a radio news reporter (Claire 
Trevor) and a double-crossing rival (Cesar 
Romero) serves, at least, to introduce the 
Dionne quintuplets—at the age of 4—into 
its rickety framework. 


Service pe Luxe (Universal) : The own- 
er of a super service bureau (Constance 
Bennett) competently manages her cli- 
ent’s affairs but bungles the job of snaring 
a husband (Vincent Price) for herself. A 
hard-working cast is intermittently amus- 
ing, and Vincent Price (the first Prince 
Consort of Helen Hayes’ “Victoria Re- 
gina”) makes a successful screen debut. 





ARTS 





Gridiron to Sculpture 


It is a national tradition that most col- 
lege football heroes become professional 
players, insurance agents or bond salesmen 
when they quit college. But sometimes 
there is an exception. Next week, at the 
Karl Freund Gallery in New York City, a 
hero of the great Yale-Princeton game in 
1921 is giving a sculpture show. The artist 
is 39-year-old Justin Sturm who, as a Yale 
right end won an All-American rating and 
then decided to tackle a couple of muses. 

His first postcollegiate muse was litera- 
ture. His novel, “The Bad Samaritan,” 
broke through the critical line. He also 
published several short stories. Seven years 
ago he found his interest in the plastic arts 
growing and in 1934 showed some of his 
work at the Ferargil Galleries. 

Sturm’s second show, Nov. 1-19, shows 
a very distinct advance in the range of 
moods and the fluent vigor he exercises 
over his new medium. Father of two boys 
himself (Alexander, 15, and Justin Jr., 12) , 
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Gene Tunney’s sons, a giraffe, and ‘Miss Too’—all Sturm works 


Sturm reveals an especially sympathetic 
approach in his study of Gene Tunney’s 
three sons. 

Likewise of interest are a head of 
Westbrook Pegler, figure compositions of 
animals, including giraffes and owls, and 
a figure “Miss Too,” a meditative piece or 
Oriental charm. 





The Treasury and Art 


Although a Federal Bureau of Fine Arts 
has often been proposed, it has been as 
often defeated (Newsweek, June 27). 
Hence friends of the idea cheered last 
week when a good substitute for such a 
bureau was formally established: a per- 
manent Section of Fine Arts created by 
the United States Treasury. 

Approved by Secretary Morgenthau, 
this section supplants the temporary Di- 
vision of Painting and Sculpture formed 
four years ago. The latter division, under 
direction of Edward Bruce, has dolled up 
post offices and other Federal buildings 
in 300 towns and. cities, mostly with mu- 


rals and sculptures. Nearly 5,000 artists 
throughout the country have entered the 
competitions for ornamentation so far 
costing more than $1,000,000 (the cost of 
such adornment is usually held to 1 per 
cent of the building charge). The perma- 
nent setup “will continue and further ex- 
tend the activities of its predecessor.” 
Morgenthau justified the new step on 
the basis of the four-year achievements of 
the Division of Painting and Sculpture, 
which have been “so substantial a contri- 
bution to the development of native art that 
they constitute a sound basis for perma- 
nent governmental activity in this field.” 


Blake and Twain 


Two literary figures who could hardly 
have been more dissimilar were the mystic 
Englishman, William Blake, and the hu- 
morous American, Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) . But the auction block, level- 
er of all things, will bring works of both to- 
gether Nov. 2 and 3 at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York City. 
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The sale will carry great literary in- 
terest because it will offer rare items by 
both men—including the manuscript of 
“Tom Sawyer”—and because the owner 
of the collection, George C. Smith Jr. 
(president of Street & Smith, publishers) , 
who died last year, now puts on the block 
the most extensive Blake collection ever 
to go under the hammer. 

Up for sale are such major Blake works 
as the first edition of “America, a Proph- 
ecy,” “Europe, a Prophecy,” (with the 
Creation frontispiece), and the only 
known copy of the Book of Job with plates 
colored by the poet-artist himself. 

In the Clemens group, dominated by 
the “Tom Sawyer” manuscript, * from 
which the first English edition was printed 
prior to publication here, there is a series 
of autograph letters and other holographic 
documents, as well as many first Ameri- 
can editions. 

















ART NOTES 


Remaining on view until Oct. 30 in the 
National Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, is a print collec- 
tion that has attracted marked attention 
because (1) it is the most comprehensive 
print show yet given by the Graphic Arts 
Division of the WPA Federal Art Project 
—comprising etchings, engravings, litho- 
graphs, linoleum cuts, and many cognate 
techniques practiced by WPA artists from 
twelve states; (2) it includes a set of 
prints executed with the new and generally 
little-known “carborundum tint” process, 
accidentally discovered by WPA artists 
in Philadelphia. 

The basis of the technique is sprinkling 
grains of carborundum on the plate—a 
hard-ground process as distinguished from 
































‘Wild Horses’: a ‘carborundum tint’ at Washington WPA show 
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Parke-Bernet Galleries 


‘Creation’ as depicted by Blake 





the soft-ground process of regular etching 
practiced heretofore. 


§{ To make Americans art-conscious, 500 
mayors and the governors of 38 states last 
year proclaimed the first week of Novem- 
ber as National Art Week. This year, Nov. 
1 to 7, an even greater number of public 
officials and educators are expected to 
cooperate in the movement, now called 
American Art Week. 


§ In 100 American cities last week, the 
Associated American Artists, Inc., spon- 
sored displays of reproductions in full color 
of oils, pastels, and water colors by twelve 
contemporary Americans. The prints, re- 
produced by the “Gelatone” process (an 
improved method of aquatone printing) , 
sell for $7.50 each. 








Courtesy Federal Art Project 
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The Boom in Records: 
N. Y. Post’s Musical Premiums 
Spur a Reviving Industry 


Since J. David Stern bought The New 
York Post in 1933 he has promoted its cir- 
culation by “coupon culture.” Readers 
who were patient enough to scissor out 
daily coupons and mail them in batches of 
24 or so along with 93 cents cash could 
obtain installment-plan sets of Dickens, 
Twain, and other writers; reproductions 
from Van Gogh and various old masters, 
dictionaries, medical tomes, and whatnot. 

Three weeks ago The Post switched 
from literary and art classics to musical 
masterpieces as embalmed in phonograph 
records, and last week the newspaper’s 
“presentation department” was swimming 
in a sea of the reservations required for 
entry in the coupon-clipping marathon. 
Anyone who reads and clips The Post for 
288 days (which will cost $8.64) and adds 
$10.23 cash—on installments with each 
batch of coupons—will emerge with 38 
records, plus a free record player (for at- 
tachment to a radio) if he stays with the 
contest to its end. 

The records represent major works 
of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy, 
Franck, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Tchai- 
kovsky, and Wagner. Mystery surrounds 
the identity of the recording orchestras 
and conductors, since The Post will stamp 
its own label on each disk instead of the 
name of the company which reproduces 
them, but last week musicians who 
thumbed the Columbia record catalogues 
found it matched The Post’s selections 
item by item. They figured that if their 
suspicions were correct, the ordinary retail 
cost would amount to $58.50. 

For its venture into the musical field 
The Post climbed on a booming band wag- 
on. Sales of phonograph records have been 
steadily increasing since 1934, and in the 
last eighteen months the business has 
spurted phenomenally. 

Dominating the American record field 
are three companies: Decca, Columbia, 
and RCA Victor. The youngest is Decca, 
now selling more than 1,000,000 records a 
month and specializing in popular “name” 
orchestras and vocalists. 

The American Record Corp., owned by 
Consolidated Film Industries, Inc., puts 
out Columbia, Brunswick, and Vocalion 
records, the latter two being almost en- 
tirely in the popular class. Brunswick has 
doubled sales in the last two years, and 
Columbia, in the classical field, has seen 
business tripled. 

The biggest sellers and best known in 
the industry are Victor records, the sales 
of which have jumped 440 per cent since 
1934. Consistent users of national adver- 
tising since 1898, Victor last year inau- 
gurated the Victor Record Society Plan, 
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designed to attract those who before had 
thought they couldn’t afford a phonograph 
and records. For $14.95, it offered music 
lovers a record player and a personal se- 
lection of $9 worth of records. For the first 
four months of this year, record-player 
sales exceeded the total for 1937. 
Celebrating its 40th anniversary this 
fall, RCA Victor is introducing two sales 
features: (1) its 1939 special Victrola- 
radio, and an anniversary record album; 
(2) a drive to unearth early Victrola 
models. Until Dec. 1 the company offers 
cash prizes for the oldest models surviving 
for each year between 1906 and 1925. 





SPORTS 
On and Off the Gridiron: 


Team’s Unionization Thwarted; 
a Negro With a Hindu Name 


While little of an unexpected nature 
happened on the nation’s gridiron last 
week, surprising developments were taking 
place in athletic-association offices. 





{ Louisiana State withdrew the athletic 
scholarship of Young Bussey, 20-year-old 
star halfback, ostensibly for smoking. But 
the real reason, claims Bussey, was that 
he had attempted to organize the team 
into a union resembling the C.1.0., de- 
manding more time for study, with bil- 
liard tables and checkerboards for the 
players’ recreation. 


§ Southern teams usually object strenu- 
ously to playing against Negroes but Duke 
University of Durham, N. C., decided it 
would be all right for Syracuse to play 
Wilmeth Sidat-Singh, its phenomenal 
dusky star, in the game at Syracuse Nov. 
12. This was a liberal concession on the 
part of Duke for, when the universities 
scheduled the game three years ago, the 
Orangemen signed an agreement not to 
use any Negro players. That, however, 
was before Sidat-Singh—adopted son of a 
Hindu doctor in New York, hence the 
name—became one of football’s outstand- 
ing passers: on Oct. 15 he completed seven 
out of eight heaves in a hectic fourth 
quarter to defeat Cornell 19-17. 

Without its foremost threat Syracuse 
would have little chance. Furthermore, 
Sidat-Singh’s presence against a Southern 
team will no more inspire a civil war than 
did Ed Williams, the 6-foot-3, 217-pound 
New York University Negro who, a fort- 
night ago, was accepted as an opponent by 
North Carolina. After North Carolina won 
7-0, Williams said: “They didn’t go for me 
at all. They were nice to me. I don’t be- 
lieve they thought about my being a Negro 
at all. It must be the college officials who 
are afraid of what will happen.” 


{ Needing closet equipment for its dormi- 
tories, North Carolina State last week ad- 





mitted free to the Furman game any 
white boys under 12 who reported at the 
entrance gate with 50 coat hangers each. 


4] The toughest-jawed Minnesota football 
player has a weaker bite than an 8-year- 
old Eskimo girl, says Prof. Leuman Waugh 
of the Columbia University School of 
Dentistry. He bases his conclusion on re- 
cent tests on the comparative jawbone 
powers of 56 Alaskan Eskimos—average 
height, 5 feet 4 inches; average weight, 
126 pounds—and 108 University of Min- 
nesota football players—composite di- 
mensions: 6 feet, 178 pounds. Using a 
gynathodynamometer—an instrument to 
measure jaw strength—Professor Waugh 
found the Eskimos could clamp their teeth 
together with an average of 298 pounds, 
whereas the athletes could make only 126. 


*{ At many colleges, alumni are clamoring 
for improved kicking. In approximately 
1,000 games played so far this fall, 77 
were lost by failing to make the point 
after touchdown, 67 were won by field 
goals. Coach Gus Dorais, whose Detroiters 
lost 6-9 to Boston College on a place kick 
in the final minute of play (Oct. 12), has 
made a tentative arrangement with Buck 
Shaw, Santa Clara’s coach, to have the 
point after touchdown eliminated when 
the teams meet Nov. 27. 


* With the season at the halfway mark 
(most colleges with four games to go) the 
following major elevens, all undefeated, 
are outstanding: East—Pittsburgh and 
Dartmouth; Southeast—Tennessee and 
Duke; Southwest—Texas Christian; Mid- 
west—Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Notre 
Dame; West—California and Santa Clara. 





GUESSING GAMES 


The chests of those who predict football re- 
sults swelled last week when Saturday’s scores 
poured in—one after another running true to 
the popular vote. Here and there a minor upset 
occurred, but not one real shock in the lot. 
NewsweEEk hit 40 right, 6 wrong, 4 tied. The 
season’s record to date: 137 right, 47 wrong, 
15 tied—74 per cent correct. The magazine’s 
choices for the week end follow (favorites in 
italics) . 

INTERSECTIONAL: Notre Dame-Army; San- 
ta Clara-Michigan State; Ohio State- 
N.Y.U.; Auburn-Rice; Villanova-South 
Carolina*; Detroit-Duquesne*; Missis- 
sippi-George Washington*; V.M.lI.- 
Maryland; Boston College-Florida. 

East: Pittsburgh-Fordham; Harvard- 
Princeton; Dartmouth-Yale; Cornell- 
Columbia; Pennsylvania-Navy; Holy 
Cross-Colgate; Syracuse-Penn State; 
Temple-Georgetown*; Rutgers-Lehigh; 
Bowdoin-Bates; Brown-Tufts; Amherst- 
Massachusetts State; Maine-Colby. 

Soutueast: North Carolina-Duke; Ten- 
nessee-Louisiana State; Georgia Tech- 


Vanderbilt; Alabama-Kentucky; Tulane- 





 *Friday, Oct. 28. 





Wide World 


Hindu Negro: Sidat-Singh 


Mississippi State; North Carolina State- 
V.P.L.; Virginia-William & Mary; Cente- 
nary-Loyola (Los Angeles) . 

Soutuwest: Texas Christian-Baylor; 
Southern Methodist-Texas; Arkansas- 
Texas A. & M.; Arizona-New Mexico. 

Mipwest: Minnesota-Northwestern; 
Michigan-Illinois; Purdue-lowa; Wis- 
consin-Indiana; Nebraska-Missouri; lowa 
State-Marquette; Kansas State-Kansas; 
Oklahoma-Tulsa; North Dakota-North 
Dakota State. 


West: Colorado-Wyoming; Utah State- 
Colorado State; Idaho-Montana; Den- 
ver-Utah; Stanford-U.C.L.A.; Southern 
California-Oregon; California-Oregon 
State. 





Throwing in the Puck 


From training camps in Canadian woods 
this week, a rugged tribe of body-check- 
ing, puck-chasing athletes heads home for 
the opening face-off of the 1938 hockey 
season, Nov. 3. They will play under new 
rules designed to wipe out the skating 
game’s greatest drawbacks: low scoring 
and too much whistle blowing by referees. 

The two blue lines dividing a rink into 
sections where forward passes may be 
made have been increased in size from 3 
inches to a foot—a change giving more 
latitude to players in picking up pucks 
on the run. And, hereafter, a player may 
attempt the 30-foot penalty shot while 
skating at full speed, instead of having to 
stop. The old system limited successful 
penalty shots to one out of twelve, whereas 
the new is expected to result in 25 per 
cent of the shots flying past the goalie 
into the nets. 

With the nonprofitable Montreal Ma- 
roons dropped from the National Hockey 
League, the remaining seven clubs will 
compete in one division, instead of last 
year’s two circuits—the Canadian and 
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BIG BUSINESS—NO. 10 
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The Cost of 


T costs more today than ever be- 
fore to equip a worker for his job. 
The capital investment per worker 
in all manufacturing industry was 
only $1,900 in 1899. By 1914, it had 
increased to $3,200 per worker. In 
1935, it stood at $7,600. In many 
industries the investment per worker 
is much higher than this average. In 
the steel industry, for instance, the 
figure is $11,500. In the railroad in- 
dustry, the capital investment is 
$26,000 per worker. In the electric 
utility industry, $47,000 per worker. 
If business and employment 

are to expand and progress, new 
capital must be invested. It takes 
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Creating a Job 
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money to create new jobs. More- 
over, even existing industrial equip- 
ment wears out and must be renewed. 
Often it becomes obsolete and must 
be replaced. And as old industries 
die, they must be succeeded by new 
ones, else our entire economy will 
stagnate. 18 new industries, born 
since 1880, today account for the 
employment, directly or indirectly, of 
1 out of every 4 people now at work 
in the United States. 

Labor should have as much 
interest as business men in seeing 
that the flow of new capital into 
American industry is renewed for the 
benefit of all. 


As bankers for commercial and industrial enterprises, it is part of our 
responsibility to contribute something to a better understanding 
of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


New York's First Bank 


Founded in 1784 
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Cocks training for fight 


American. This odd number of entries 
means that on hockey’s big nights—Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Sunday—one of the 
teams will enjoy a rest. As in the past, 
owners are limited to a pay roll of $75,000 
—the top for any one player $7,500. 

Nonpartisan followers of the game an- 
ticipate a finish approximating the fol- 
lowing: (1) Boston Bruins; (2) New 
York Rangers; (3) Toronto Maple Leafs; 
(4) Montreal Canadiens; (5) Chicago 
Black Hawks; (6) New York Americans; 
(7) Detroit Red Wings. 

After four and a half months during 
which each team plays 48 games, compe- 
tition will begin all over again in the Stan- 
ley Cup playoffs, minus only the team 
finishing last in the regular season. In late 
March, the team finishing first takes on 
the team finishing second in Series A; 
teams in third and fourth place play Se- 
ries B; and the teams in fifth and sixth 
place play Series C. Then the winners of 
Series B and C play Series D. Finally, the 
survivor of Series D meets the Series A 
victor in Series E, the winner to be crowned 
world’s champions. 





Pie of the Pirates 


According to usual baseball custom, 
Harold (Pie) Traynor, manager of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, should have been fired 
at the end of last season. With the pen- 
nant apparently clinched, Pie’s team lost 
six of their last seven games and handed 
the National League title to the Chicago 
Cubs on a platter. 

But Pie’s boss, President William E. 
Benswanger, is one of the most conserva- 
tive men in baseball and not addicted to 
change just for the sake of it. He signed 
Traynor to a one-year contract last week 
and boosted his salary to $18,000. 

Benswanger’s confidence may turn out 
to be well placed. The quiet, likable Pie, 
a member of the Pittsburgh team for 
seventeen years, is not only a local hero 
but he’s improving steadily. 

Since assuming the Pirate leadership, his 
team has finished fifth (1934), fourth 
(1935, 1936), third (1937), and second 
(1938) . 





A fighter weighing in 














Round 3: the coup de grace 
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Sport of the Ancients: 
Cockfighting Does a Comeback. 
Women Becoming Fans 


The origins of cockfighting are lost jp 
antiquity. The camel drivers of ancient 
Persia carried their fighting roosters into 
Greece. Themistocles, before the Battle of 
Plataea, stopped his little army to deliver 
a homily on courage, using the grit of the 
gamecock as his text. Julius Caesar was ay 
avid cocker; so were Henry VIII and his 
daughter Elizabeth; so was George Wash- 
ington. Andrew Jackson, a famous cock 
breeder, attended public fights in Wash- 
ington; Abe Lincoln was a fan—the list js 
endless. Nor has cocking appealed only to 
the great and nobly born. It is the sport 
of the humblest as well, from the rice 
farmer of Bali to the Georgia cracker. 

Since the days when smartly togaed 
young bucks bet more than they could 
afford at the Roman cockpits, the sport 
has been roundly denounced. In many 
countries today it is officially dead, and in 
this country the statute books of most 
states specifically forbid it. Yet today, all 
over the world, but particularly south of 
the Rio Grande and in many parts of the 
United States—the South, the West, and 
even around New York and in New 
England—the pitting of cocks flourishes. 

What is it all about? What’s the fascina- 
tion? For the answers consult Tim Pridgen’s 
new book, Courace; THe Story or 
Mopern Cockricutina. It’s a swell job. 

Pridgen, a North Carolina newspaper 
man, got interested in rooster fighting a 
few years ago and decided to do a story 
about it. With a reporter’s instinct he 
went into the subject, made friends with 
the best cockers, watched them condition 
their birds, and went to their “mains” in 
the swampy back country far from the not 
too watchful sheriffs. (A cockfighting fan 
who is also a sheriff isn’t exactly unheard 
of.) 

The fighting rooster, says the author, 
is a dead-game bird. He is bred that way 
from certain recognized strains for the local 
conditions under which he will fight. In this 
country, cocks usually are pitted at from 5 





Courtesy Dr. Harold E. Edgerton 


Death is winner in all cockfights 
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» 7 pounds in a 6-foot arena. To prepare a 
ung “stag” for a fighting career, you 
rim his comb and wattles and amputate 
he natural spur on his leg. While training 
him to fight, you fit a “muff,” a stuffed 
leather ball, over each spur stump to per- 
mit bloodless fights and accustom the bird 
to the feel of the gaff applied later for 
actual fights—a two-inch curved stiletto 
with which the cock deals his murderous 
blows in matches to the death. 

During a fight, a cock may have a wing 
sheared off, lose a leg, be spurting blood 
from both sightless eyes, and have a punc- 
tured lung; if he’s a game bird he'll go on 
fighting. 

The gamecock is the only fowl or 
animal that can be depended upon to fight 
to the death. That seems to be what ap- 
peals to the cocker. (Courace; THe Story 
or MoperN CockKFIGHTING. 258 pages, 
17,000 words. Photographs, glossary. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $3.50.) 
























The Animal Kingdom 


This week come two books about ani- 
mals by well-known authors. Both are in 
the realm of fantasy: Perri, by Felix Sal- 
ten, and JourNeyY OF Taproxa, by Robert 
Nathan. A third book, Tue Nolse or 
Tuer Wines, by MacKinlay Kantor, is 
a story of human beings whose lives re- 
volve, for a few hours, around the fate of 
two pigeons. The first two books are note- 
worthy additions to that happy mixture 
of literature and animal lore that has giv- 
en us “Moby Dick,” “The Just-So Stories,” 
“The Wind in the Willows,” “The Bar Sin- 
ister,” and “A Dog of Flanders.” The third 
is a rattling good yarn. 

Squirrels. Readers of “Bambi,” which 
should be added to the list of great animal 
tales, need no introduction to the Aus- 
trian writer Felix Salten. The new book is 
about a little female squirrel, Perri, her 
squirrel boy-friend, Porro, and their idyllic 
friendship with Annerle, the gamekeep- 
er’s 3-year-old daughter—a friendship that 
ends only when the little girl grows too old 
to be able to talk to the animals. 

A Dog, a Canary, a Rat. “Journey of 
Tapiola” is Robert Nathan in his lightest 
vein. It is an adventure story with three 
heroes: Tapiola, a Yorkshire terrier who 
belongs to Poppel the publisher; Richard, 
a canary, and a doom-crying rat named 
Jeremiah whom the two meet on their 
wanderings. Tapiola, being a publisher’s 
mutt, absorbs the literary conversation of 
his household; overhearing his master re- 
mark that this is an age of picaresque ad- 
ventures (and 1,000-page novels to tell 
about them), Tapiola is inspired to set 
out on a brave journey. With him goes 
Richard, whose great desire is to be a bari- 
tone canary and sing like Nelson Eddy. 

Passenger Pigeons. MacKinlay Kantor 
has taken an unlikely theme, the extinc- 
lon of passenger pigeons, out of which to 
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fashion a fast-moving story. It seems that 
since 1914, all trace has been lost of the 
millions of passenger pigeons whose sky- 
blotting flights awed Americans in the 
last century. For 100 years these birds had 
been slaughtered by greedy and thought- 
less farmers. An American millionaire, 
E. D. Starke, who once in boyhood had 
been forced to partake in this carnage, 
posts a $100,000 reward for the person 
who will bring him a male and female 
Ectopistes Migratorius. With such a pair, 
Starke plans to restock the skies with the 
wonderful slate-blue birds. At the begin- 
ning of the story, the millionaire is cruis- 
ing in his yacht in Florida. A poor white 
brings him a pair of birds that look gen- 
uine. Starke wires an ornithologist friend 
to come down and the excitement begins. 
There is plenty more before the book is 
over. (Perri. 228 pages, 43,000 words. 
Drawings. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 
$2.50. Journry or Tapriowa. 121 pages, 16,- 
000 words. Drawings. Knopf, New York. 
$1.75. Tue Noise or Tuer Wings. 238 
pages, 44,000 words. Drawings, bibliogra- 
phy. Coward-McCann, New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Start or THE Roap. By John Er- 
skine. 344 pages, 150,000 words. Stokes, 
New York. $2.50. The biographer of Helen 
of Troy and others now turns his attention 
to the young Walt Whitman in a flight of 
speculative fiction dealing with the poet’s 
mysterious journey to New Orleans in the 
1840s. 


ENnJoyMENT oF Literature. By John 
Cowper Powys. 516 pages, 200,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $3.75. Delightful essays on liter- 
ary giants of the past by a distinguished 
and provocative critic. 


Sucu Sweet Computsion. By Geraldine 
Farrar. 280 pages, 90,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, appendix, index. Greystone, New 
York. $3. The autobiography of the 
opera star who, now retired to Connecti- 
cut, recounts a long vocal career—and 
hurls venomous darts at her late husband, 
Lou Tellegen. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Fite on Criavupia Cracce. By Q. Patrick. 
200 pages. Morrow, New York. $2.25. 
Fourth in the series of Crimefiles, this 
presents the typewritten police statements 
and actual clues to the murder of Mrs. 
Cragge, who was strangled at a seance 
right under Police Lieutenant Trant’s 
nose. You'll probably be as confused as 
Trant for a while, but the clues are so 
fair that if you’re smart you may solve 
the mystery before he does. 


Tue Mystery or tHe Husnine Poot. 
By J. 8. Fletcher. 287 pages. Hillman-Curl, 
New York. $2. Dick, the reformed black 









































Aluminum Foil is much more 
than a smartly appealing, silver- 
colored dress for food products. 


This pure, protective, metal 
wrap retains kitchen-freshness. 
Holds flavors at the peak of 
their goodness. Keeps candy 
from drying out. Prevents dis- 
coloration by light. 

That’s why Tootsie Rolls, as 
well as many other well known 
food products, insure freshness 
at all times with Alcoa Alumi- 
num Foil, made by ALUMINUM 
CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BOOK WEEK 





I is more within the province of 
Mr. Moley than of my own to com- 
ment upon a book I have found logical 
and realistic, coldly analytical and yet 
warmly inspiriting—Roaps to a New 
America (Little, Brown, $2.75) by 
David Cushman Coyle; and I hope 
that Mr. Moley will give us his views 
on the philosophy and the proposals 
set forth so lucidly and with such a 
complete absence of demagoguery ‘in 
Mr. Coyle’s study of America’s past, 
present, and possible future in terms of 
debt, financing, exploitation, and con- 
servation. 

Mr. Coyle defines with clarity and 
precision the terms he uses. This is a 
rare thing for an expounder of our con- 
fusions to do. Too often the writers on 
such subjects use the catchwords of 
politicians as if those catchwords had 
meaning, whereas, in most instances, 
they-have only an ignoble emotional 
appeal to the selfish interests, the en- 
trenched ignorance, and the harmful 

prejudices of those the demagogues 
would hypnotize and lead by the nose. 

Our fervent Marxists, who set up 
their soapboxes in the columns of our 
free press as well as in The Daily 
Worker, often speak of the United 
States as being under the capitalist 
system and they are so careless of 
words that they think nothing of say- 
ing, in the same breath, that the 
capitalist system must be overthrown 
and that it has collapsed. How one 
can overthrow something that has col- 
lapsed is a subject that can only be 
treated in a dialectic that is purpose- 
fully mystical, the patois of a “prole- 
tarian ideology,” a patois the prole- 
tariat comprehends least of all. It is 
refreshing (and almost unique) for a 
writer like Mr. Coyle to specify and 
describe no less than six economic sys- 
tems currently at work in this country 
and to be realistic enough to point out 
that one of these important economic 
systems is that of the underworld of 
organized rackets—a_politico-economic 
system involving centralized control 
and protection, price fixing, security 
from competition of those operating 
within the system, paternalism, social 
and health insurance, jobs, and _ser- 
vices. This system may be deplorable 
but Mr. Coyle points out that, until 
the “better element” is ready to give 
better services than the organized 





Leonardo and the Present 


by BURTON RASCOE 


rackets and corrupt politicians provide, 
the votes of the slums will go naturally 
and rightly to those politicians who 
function for the group welfare of those 
voters. 

Before yielding Mr. Coyle to Mr. 
Moley, I would caution Mr. Coyle on 
one score. He abhors all factitious ap- 
peals for attention employed by dema- 
gogic writers and orators. Yet he prac- 
tices, at times, one of the worst of 
them—a show of false learning. 

For instance, in the space of twenty 
lines of a brief chapter on technological 
advances, Mr. Coyle commits two 
scholastic solecisms and thus helps to 
perpetuate fallacies when his aim is 
merely to make himself sound more 
convincing. He says: “In 1589 
Galileo upset the logic of the profes- 
sors by dropping two unequal weights 
from the Leaning Tower of Pisa, and 
demonstrating that they fell at the 
same speed. The schoolmen saw their 
whole, well-ordered world swimming 
crazily off into the unknown.” This is 
not true even if the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and many another work of 
learned reference do assert it to be a 
fact. Galileo didn’t even drop two balls 
off the Leaning Tower at the same 
time; and, moreover, this alleged feat 
did not, as so often learnedly alleged, 
disprove the physics of Aristotle, whose 
dicta the schoolmen were alleged to 
hold sacred and infallible; for Aristotle 
never expressed any such idea about 
weight and acceleration as Galileo is 
learnedly alleged to have disproved. If 
you want the facts you can get them in 
“Aristotle, Galileo and the Tower of 
Pisa,” by Lane Cooper, published in 
1935 by Cornell University Press. 

Further on Mr. Coyle has so errone- 
ous and misleading a reference to Leo- 
nardo da Vinci that I ask him to read 
the original passage he has reference 
to in “The Notebooks of Leonardo da 
Vinci” (Reynal & Hitchcock, $15, edited 
and translated by Edward MacCarthy) 
and then read the whole book so he 
may revise his absurd conception of 
that “supremely coordinated being” 
whom Paul Valéry, after twenty years 
of study, dared pronounce the greatest, 
most fructifying intellect the world has 
ever known—the one man whose work 
the modern world can study as profit- 
ably as the medieval schoolmen studied 
Aristotle. 








sheep of the Malverys, left Canada fo; 
his English home at Brychester. But he 
never got there. Did he lose his way in the 
near-by quicksands or was he swept into 
the terrifying maelstrom of the Hushing 
Pool? If you aren’t maddened by the end. 
less “I reckons,” “sure things,” and other 
“Americanisms” of Malvery’s Canadian 
partner, David Blake, you may be enter. 
tained by the fast action of this some. 
what old-fashioned story. You may also 
be startled by a ghost from “The Scarlet 
Letter”: Fletcher has named one of his 
characters Hester Prynne. 
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Television for the Home 


Television’s slow but persistent advance 
during the past year (NEWSWEEK, May 23, 
Sept. 5) was given another shove forward 
last week. Addressing the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association Oct. 20, David Sar- 
noff, president of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
iea, declared flatly that “television in the 
home is now technically feasible.” 

Then he announced a two-point program 
that will shortly supplement the television 
experimentation RCA and NBC have been 
conducting in the New York area for many 
months: (1) regular television programs 
will soon be broadcast from NBC’s trans- 
mitter on the Empire State tower, with a 
radius of approximately 50 miles; (2) RCA 
plans soon to sell television receiving sets* 
so that when the New York World’s Fair 
opens on Apr. 30, 1939, the public will be 
amply equipped to receive RCA-NBC tele- 
vision broadcasts which by that time will 
be going out at a minimum of two hours 
weekly. These programs in the New York 
area will be fortified next spring by CBS 
television broadcasts from the Chrysler 
Tower, as announced previously. Else- 
where, also, television antennas are sprout- 
ing hopefully. 

Significance: a brand-new channel of 
communication, through which some mate- 
rial has been passing in a trickle, is now 
nearly ready to open the sluice gates. 


RADIO NOTES 


The loan-shark racket which has long 
victimized small wage earners over the 
country, has been variously fought by 
prosecuting authorities, newspapers, and 
Better Business Bureaus. Last week, in 
Dallas, a new type of campaign was insti- 
tuted. Over station WRR, loan-shark vic- 
tims were invited to air their plights as a 
warning to potential fellow sufferers. The 
half-hour “Council of Justice,” conducted 
thrice weekly, is further designed to give 
aid as well as warning. With the coopera- 








*The current price range of television sets, 
depending upon the size of the image, is $125 to 
$500. Manufacturers expect a big drop in prices 
as sales rise. 
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tion of the Dallas Bar Association, victims 
already caught are offered free advice on 
how to get off the hook. 


{ Scheduled to begin Oct. 24, the Federal 
Communications Commission hearings on 
alleged monopolistic practices of radio net- 
works was postponed last week to Nov. 14. 
The postponement followed an FCC shake- 
up that included Chairman Frank R. Mce- 
Ninch’s dismissal of Hampson Gary, 
whose place as general FCC counsel was 
promptly filled by 33-year-old William J. 
Dempsey. Gary’s dismissal, which Mc- 
Ninch said was based on “inefficient man- 
agement of the law department,” was only 
one instance of the considerable turmoil 
that has recently roiled FCC chambers. 
Another was a revolt against McNinch 
himself on the part of two FCC commis- 
sioners, George H. Payne and T.A.M. 
Craven, after the chairman had requested 
exemption from civil-service classification 
of a horde of FCC attorneys and other 
employes. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Detective Charlie Chan 
Moves into the Comic Strips; 
Boyhood Fan the Artist 


Earl Derr Biggers died in 1933; yet pop- 
ular-priced editions of his six Charlie Chan 
books (“The House Without a Key,” 
“The Chinese Parrot,” “Behind That Cur- 
tain,” “The Black Camel,” “Charlie Chan 
Carries On,” and “The Keeper of the 
Keys”) still rank among the current best 
sellers of the Bobbs-Merrill Co. Translated 
into eleven foreign languages, they are 
popular with detective fans all over the 
world. 

Film fans likewise have thrilled to 
the adventures of Charlie on the screen 
as portrayed by Warner Oland, Swedish 
actor who died Aug. 7. Last year 82,000,- 
000 people paid admission to theatres 
showing one of the eighteen different (but 
not very different) Charlie Chan movies. 
Next week the canny and philosophical 
little Oriental detective appears before 
the public in still another guise. 





Charlie Chan’s Oriental philosophy and high-powered detecting enter the comic strips 


Beginning Oct. 31, 54 newspapers will 
carry a Charlie Chan mystery-comic strip. 

Charlie’s adventures will be drawn and 
written by Alfred Andriola, 26-year-old 
ex-Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism student who first read the Chan 
books in his ’teens. Andriola’s Chan, who 
will fathom crimes in his usual shrewd, 
philosophical fashion, is a dead ringer for 
the late Warner Oland, but the artist has 
added romance between Gina Lane, Chan’s 
pretty secretary, and Kirk Barrow, vapid, 
handsome assistant to the All-Wise One. 

Foreign demand for the new detective 
serial exceeds anything in the experience 
of the McNaught Syndicate, which han- 
dles seven daily comics, including Joe 
Palooka and the Bungles. The multilingual 
Charlie will speak English on the funny 
pages of dailies in London, Winnipeg, Mont- 
real, and Melbourne; Spanish in Caracas, 
Guayaquil, Guatemala City, Havana, and 
Mexico City dailies; French in Paris; and 
Portuguese in Rio de Janeiro. 

The strip will also appear in The Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin, which in 1924 gave 
Biggers his big idea. One day the young 
novelist was reading the island daily in 
the New York Public Library. He noticed 
a tiny news item about a clever Chinese 
detective on the Honolulu police force— 


and Charlie Chan was born. 





Magazines and Youth 


Three of this fall’s annual crop of new 
publications put the accent on youth. Two 
are edited by men 19 and 26 respectively, 
and a third, directed by a 37-year-old 
matron, is intended for children under 10. 


{ At 26, Philip Andrews is a veteran wet 
nurse to new magazines. The stocky blond 
editor studied briefly at the University of 
Minnesota and the Minneapolis Art Insti- 
tute, drifted from there into magazine work, 
and held jobs on Esquire, Mademoiselle, and 
Today when they were young. Next week he 
emerges as active editor of U.S. Camera 
Magazine, a 76-page quarterly which costs 
50 cents a copy, or $1.75 the year. The 
new magazine is a stepchild of “U.S. 
Camera,” an annual photographic “salon 
in print” for which 30,000 camera fans 







By ALFRED ANDRIOLA 





@MeNanght Syndicate Inc. 


paid $2.90 a copy last year. Print order for 
the first issue is 25,000 copies, of which 
5,000 are already assigned to prepublica- 
tion subscribers. Andrews doesn’t expect 
the circulation will ever exceed 50,000. 

Contents maintain a fairly even balance 
between text and picture. The first issue 
includes the start of a series of thumbnail 
biographies of photographic “Aces.” 

Andrews terms photography “the record 
of a happening” and dislikes “the John 
Singer Sargents of picture making who 
are addicted to synthetic, rococo pictures 
and extensive retouching.” 


{ Malcolm S. Forbes, 19-year-old Prince- 
ton sophomore, is the son of B. C. Forbes, 
founder and editor of Forbes Magazine. 
As a freshman young Forbes and some of 
the friends he made at Lawrenceville 
School dreamed of an _ undergraduate 
publication which would mirror serious 
student thought and show that Princeton 
undergraduates “are no longer concerned 
primarily with humor, sex, and beer.” 

Their dream came true last week as 
2,000 copies of The Nassau Sovereign 
rolled off the presses. The 32-page first issue 
contains an article on “Princeton’s Back 
Yard,” based on a 1938 slum survey in 
the Gothic university town; and a eulogy 
of The Daily Princetonian, undergraduate 
newspaper. 


“A rather queer-looking person peered 
over the edge of our aquarium. It was a 
lady editor . . . I never saw a lady editor 
before, but her face seemed kind enough 
—what you could see of it behind the 
spectacles.” In the first issue of Jack and 
Jill, new Curtis Publishing Co. monthly 
for boys and girls under 10, “Finnie, the 
Office Goldfish” hazards an opinion en his 
boss. 

She is Ada Campbell Rose, 37-year-old 
Northwestern University graduate and 
daughter-in-law of Philip S. Rose, editor 
of Country Gentleman. Since she married 
in 1926 and settled down in a Philadelphia 
suburb, the bespectacled lady editor free- 
lanced articles for children’s magazines. 
But she now has more than an academic 
interest in providing “things to do and 
read for growing-ups.” She has two of her 

, own: Donald Jr., 11, and Malcolm, 4. 
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in Wide Advance to Recovery 


Copper, Power, and Building 
Also Factors; Steady Rise Seen 
But Boom Is Doubted 


The automobile industry, which led the 
way out of the depression five years ago, 
seemed to be resuming its old role last 
week. 

“Approximately 35,000 additional work- 
ers will be given reemployment by General 
Motors during the next two weeks,” an- 
nounced Chairman Alfred P. Sloan Jr. He 
also revealed that the February 10 to 30 
per cent pay cuts for salaried employes 
and executives will be restored Nov. 1— 
fully for those receiving $300 or less month- 
ly and on an individual merit basis for 
those receiving more than $300 monthly. 

Other companies added to the cheerful 
news. K. T. Keller, president of the Chrys- 
ler Corp., canceled salary reductions which 
that company put into effect last March. 
“Since Aug. 1 the corporation has recalled 
34,000 employes,” he revealed. “We .. . 
expect employment will increase right 
along into November. Recently our pro- 
duction schedules were increased 20 per 
cent and not all of our models are yet in 
full production.” Edsel B. Ford announced 
that the Ford Motor Co. was expecting 
a 50 per cent increase in sales this model 
season. Hudson Motor Car Co. announced 
that within a month it expected to add 
about 6,000 men to its factory force. 


These developments served to emphasize 
the improvement in general business that 
has occurred in recent months, with in- 
dustrial production (see chart) staging one 
of the sharpest three-month upturns since 
the Federal Reserve Board index was com- 
piled in 1919. According to one government 
economist, the rally since June has reduced 
unemployment by 1,000,000 persons, bring- 
ing the total down to about 9,250,000 cur- 
rently. 

Other events last week added to the gen- 
eral feeling of healthier trade conditions. 
The International Copper Cartel, with 
headquarters in London, noted such a brisk 
demand for the red metal that it suspended 
all restrictions on production “for what- 
ever period is considered advisable.” The 
price war among steel companies (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 24), which had threatened to 
cause the industry huge losses, ended sud- 
denly when producers lifted their quota- 
tions on sheets, strip, and several other 
products $4 to $6 a ton to the level estab- 
lished last June. Steps to overcome the cut 
in crude-oil prices (NEwswEEK, Oct. 24) 
seemed imminent when President Roose- 
velt announced that he favors regulation of 
petroleum refining as well as of production. 

Added up, these factors spelled better 
times to many a business leader and Ad- 
ministration spokesman. “The current per- 
formance of industry is a cause for some 
gratification,” commented Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of United States Steel 
Corp., “and the outlook for the near-by 
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Progress of the recovery movement 


Auto Industry Is Leading Way 
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Keller of Chrysler 


future holds promise of further improve- 
ment.” Harold S. Vanderbilt, finance-com- 
mittee chairman of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., observed that “it 
looks a good deal more hopeful than last 
spring,” while RFC Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones said: “Everybody I see or hear from 
is moderately hopeful. Business is a little 
better and the railroad situation is im- 
proving somewhat.” 





Significance 


Behind these optimistic statements are 
a set of definitely encouraging business 
statistics. Electric output for the week 
ended Oct. 15 was close to the year’s high 
and only 4 per cent less than in the same 
week of 1937. Building activity (see page 
42) has risen rapidly from Jast spring’s 
low point and awards for the full year are 
expected almost to equal the 1937 total. 
Freight-car loadings for the week ended 
Oct. 15 totaled 726,612 cars, a new 1938 
peak. Stock prices, frequently an advance 
indicator of business trends, have enjoyed 
a brisk rise since the September war scare, 
with the Dow-Jones industrial average clos- 
ing last week at the highest point since 
Sept. 30, 1937. 

Although farm income for the first eight 
months was 14 per cent below the 1937 
level and the August gross income of farm- 
ers was down 19 per cent, retail sales in 
rural regions have registered a pronounced 
recovery. The Department of Commerce 
adjusted index of rural retail sales for Sep- 
tember reached 122.4, compared with 110.2 
in July. Department-store sales in predom- 
inantly agricultural! regions, such as the 
Richmond, Atlanta, and Minneapolis dis- 
tricts, have been making the best records 
of any since June. 

In marked contrast to these favorable 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





‘Delightful Events’ 


by VIRGIL JORDAN 


The rapidly rising business ba- 
rometer that has marked this spell of 
sunny and comparatively peaceful pre- 
election weather must have given many 
hopeful people a touch of autumnal 
nostalgia for the dreadful old days be- 
fore the millennium when one could buy 
or sell a share of stock or a bale of 
cotton, hire or fire a hand, cut an acre 
of corn, or seed a field of winter wheat 
without becoming thereby forevermore 
the subject, slave, and sucker of 700,000 
Federal officials and 6,000,000 pages of 
laws, rules, and regulations which are 
being written faster than anyone can 
read them. 

The old-fashioned perfume of specu- 
lative playfulness that has polluted the 
pure atmosphere of the security markets 
at times in recent weeks has served to 
remind even this somewhat melancholy 
commentator of the prodigious potential 
power of the spirit of enterprise in this 
republic, the strength of its native 
constitution, and its persistent recuper- 
ative capacity. All of this has too often 
been forgotten in our long preoccupa- 
tion with the dismal medical charts, 
pillboxes, and doctors’ bulletins from the 
emergency ward where American busi- 
ness has been confined for five years. 

The upswing so far in October has 
made it obvious now that the tension 
during the European crisis in Septem- 
ber obscured more than it retarded the 
rate of expansion in business activity 
that has been in process since Congress 
adjourned last June. The rise has been 
more rapid than any similar summer 
political respite or pre-election.spurt in 
recent years, and its features are fairly 
typical of the kind of fluctuations that 
have become familiar under a politically 
managed economy. Among the more 
important and obvious elements in the 
current manipulation are these: 

First, we have seen since this spring 
an exceptionally speedy pace of public 
spending on construction, which is now 
being accelerated and will probably 
reach an unprecedented peak next 
spring. The park and playground period 
of pump priming is apparently now to 
be superseded or supplemented by the 
battleship and bomb priming period, 
about which the patriotic taxpayer is 
less likely to squawk when the income- 
tax rates are raised in thenext Congress. 
The goose is being prepared for this 


bro e 


additional plucking while the atmos- 
phere of European peril is hot. Yet 
despite the current applications of the 
public spending hypodermic it is puz- 
zling to note the way retail trade has 
tended to lag so far this fall. 

Second, inflated deposits and excess 
reserves of member banks, still-expand- 
ing, are permitting unhampered and 
apparently unlimited continuance of 
deficit financing. Surplus bank reserves, 
resulting from lowering of reserve re- 
quirements and desterilization of gold 
imports since last spring, are again at 
an all-time peak and still being swelled 
by inflow of foreign funds as the flight 
from European currencies and demand 
for dollars persists under continued 
weakness of confidence abroad. The 
recent promise of further expansion in 
commercial borrowing from the banks 
has become less certain, but the 
reminiscent spurt of stock-market 
speculation has brought brokers’ loans 
up a bit. Big-block trading in low-price 
shares is the current amusement that 
may draw further on idle bank credit. 

Thirdly, the seasonal spurt of con- 
versation about intra-labor and _ busi- 
ness-government cooperation has tended 
to develop a dovecote atmosphere al- 
ways encouraging to the more simple- 
minded souls in American business, de- 
spite the audible sounds of preparation 
for further surgery which are proceed- 
ing day by day from the operating 
room. Between himself and the lamp- 
post almost everybody has his fingers 
crossed about this recovery, and some 
don’t take any stock in it at all. 
Although the everlasting infantile in- 
flation chatter still goes round, com- 
modity prices show little sign of any- 
thing in the wind except the possibility 
of some more dollar manipulation to 
offset the chronic weakness of foreign 
currencies. Many people are wondering 
how much of the speedup in production 
in motors and other lines in recent 
months has been to stock against higher 
costs or labor troubles later in view of 
the start of the Wage-Hour Act. 
Certainly everybody suspects that a 
good bit of the sunshine in the scene 
comes from the political klieg lights on 
the Potomac and that the warmth in 
the Wall Street atmosphere is partly 
caused by a seasonal current of hot air 
from the south. 
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elements in the business situation are a 
number of continuing sore spots. The cap- 
ital-goods industries remain sluggish, and 
the plight of the railroads is complicated 
by the possibility of a nationwide strike. 
There are still doubts whether a lasting 
solution to the utilities problem can be 
found, despite recent gestures of coopera- 
tion between the Administration and the 
industry. Moreover, such recovery as has 
occurred results to a considerable extent 
from government spending, which has lift- 
ed relief rolls and the Federal deficit to 
new highs. Federal expenditures so far this 
fiscal year have been running 15 per cent 
above the comparable period last year. 
Considering both sides of the picture, 
conservative economists are inclined to 
feel that recovery is likely to continue at 
a moderate rate in the fourth quarter and 
into 1939, but they look for no early boom. 
Statisticians both in Washington and Wall 
Street expect the Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production, which 
reached 90 in September, will probably 
cross 100 by December. As to employment, 
the best estimate is that 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 more persons will be at work at 
the year end than had jobs last June. 











Farm Lines Form 
for a Showdown 


The breathing spell between the harvest 
and fall plowing is traditionally the time 
for farmers to criticize the farm program. 
This year, with September prices 20 per 
cent below those of September 1937, grum- 
bles grew to loud protest even before har- 
vest time. Last week agrarian unrest be- 
gan to force formation of Washington bat- 
tle lines for the fight in Congress next year 
to revise the program. 

Two basic plans designed to increase 
farm income that bob up most frequently 
are (1) domestic allotment, under which 
the government would prorate the United 
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Darling in The New York Herald Tribune 
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A view of farm problems 


States market among all producers and 
dump the surplus abroad at whatever price 
it would bring and (2) direct price fixing. 
Sen. Josh B. Lee of Oklahoma claimed 
partial Presidential support for a domestic- 
allotment scheme, after a Hyde Park in- 
terview, but said President Roosevelt in- 
sisted upon two qualifications: rigid pro- 
duction control and regulation of exports 
through an international agreement. 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace, through farm-belt speeches, is fight- 
ing for continuation of the present pro- 
gram,” with the possible addition of a con- 
sumer subsidy (Newsweek, Oct. 24) . Rep. 
Marvin Jones, House Agricultural Com- 
mittee chairman, added his voice to sup- 
port Wallace. Jones asked farmers to com- 
pare prices with those of 1932. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics price in- 
dex for September was 95 per cent of the 
1910-1914 average. In September 1932 the 





*Loans, parity payments soil-conservation 
benefits, all designed to restrict production and 
cut down surpluses. 
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index figure was 62 per cent of the pre. 
war average. The unpurged Sen. Ellison 
D. Smith of South Carolina, miffed by Adq- 
ministration refusal to increase cotton loans 
from 8.3 cents a pound to the 11.9-cent 
maximum, announced he was working on a 
simple farm plan to present to Congress 
in January. 





Significance 


The Administration is ready to fight both 
the domestic-allotment and _ price-fixing 
plans, despite the President’s apparent ap- 
proval of parts of Senator Lee’s program. 
The good-neighbor policy and reciprocal- 
trade agreements, already strained by the 
wheat export subsidy, could not stand ex- 
tensive dumping abroad. The President's 
insistence on an international agreement 
reflects State Department views. Such an 
agreement, however, would require years 
to negotiate. Attempts to regulate inter- 
national marketing of wheat have thus far 
failed, but rubber, grown in a much small- 
er world area, is successfully restricted. 


The Harried U.A.W. 
Left-Wing War Splits Ranks, 


Reemployment Steals Thunder 





The primary objective of the Commu- 
nist party is the destruction of capitalism, 
but no capitalist is hated so thoroughly in 
party circles as are members of other Left- 
wing factions, Trotskyists and Loveston- 
ites, who have split away from the Stalinist 
“line.” This sectarianism to the Left last 
week furnished background for renewal of 
the United Automobile Workers’ factional 
fight. 

The U.A.W. executive board, which de- 
serted President Homer Martin after his 
purge, giving the C.I.0O. its chance to rein- 
state the ousted alleged Stalinists (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 26), ordered Martin to fire 
four confidential assistants—William Mun- 
ger, Francis Henson, Eve Stone, and John 
Tate—some of whom, like Martin him- 
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self, are accused of adhering to principles 
of Jay Lovestone, Communist heretic.* 

Renewal of the factional fight found the 
fire being taken out of the union’s 32-hour 
week drive by the automobile industry’s 
rehiring program (see page 38) and Martin 
beset by a whispering campaign to the ef- 
fect that his talks with Henry Ford and 
Harry Bennett, Ford personnel chief, Oct. 
ll, were directed toward a “sellout”—a 
word used in union circles to indicate any 
unpopular settlement. 





Significance 


Martin appears to have no alternative 
to compliance with the executive board’s 
fring order without laying himself open 
to trial for flouting democratic processes. 
If he doesn’t dismiss his assistants the 
board will do so at its meeting Nov. 1. 
Martin, however, may appeal to the C.1.0. 
peacemakers to eliminate “all outside in- 
fluence,” which presumably would include 
that of Stalinists, as discussed at peace 
meetings. He will have a chance to discuss 
the entire U.A.W. Left-wing picture before 
the Dies committee this week. 

The U.A.W. factional fight, if not quick- 
ly ironed out again by the C.1.0., may 
present a major problem in efforts to re- 
unite C.1.0. and A.F. of L. (Newsweek, 
Oct. 24), for which Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins last week said she had in- 
creased hope. 
























Labor Notes 


Government relief agencies will be reim- 
bursed for help given persons thrown out 
of work by Wagner Act violations, under 
a new principle outlined by the NLRB 
last week in its revised Republic Steel 
Corp. decision. In ordering reinstatement 
of 5,000 employes whose May 25, 1937, 
strike was broken, the board ordered the 
company to pay remedial wages to any not 
reemployed or placed on a preferential hir- 
ing list within five days after application 
for their jobs. Relief payments received 
by the workers during the back pay period, 
however, were ordered deducted and 
turned back to the relief agencies. The 
company appealed. 












{San Francisco’s hot freight-car dispute, 
which closed 131 warehouses (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 5), was ended last week by a five- 
year master contract providing a uniform 
expiration date for all warehouses. Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (C.1.0.) fought 
against the uniform expiration date when 
it was first proposed by the Association of 
San Francisco Distributors. The lockout 














*Lovestone was expelled from the Communist 
party in 1929, after trial in Moscow, for hold- 
ing that the American revolution was much 
farther in the future than party leaders be- 
lieved. Prior to his expulsion he was general 
secretary of the party in America, the position 
now held by Earl Browder. 
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started Aug. 8 when a freight car loaded 
by nonunion men was held untouchable by 
the union leaders at warehouses to which 
it was shunted. Meanwhile, despite settle- 
ment of the warehouse dispute, the San 
Francisco department-store strike con- 
tinued. 


4] WPA is not a pick and shovel job but a 
pick or shovel job, 38 New York relief 
laborers decided last week. They walked 
off a project when their bosses ordered 
them to use pick and shovel interchange- 
ably to end the practice of the pick man 
resting while the shovel man worked, and 
vice versa. Next day the men walked back 
—after one had been fired and another 
suspended for insubordination. 


] Jail sentences of from 5 to 30 days were 
assessed last week against five New York 
pickets, four of them professionals hired 
by the Window Trimmers Union (C.L.0.), 
for violating an anti-picketing injunction 
granted the Busch Jewelry Co. 


Rail Stockholders 


Plan Proposed for the Erie 
Might Give Them a Break 





Two reorganization plans announced 
last week again raised the issue of stock- 
holders’ rights in railroad bankruptcies un- 
der Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in approving a plan for the Western Pacif- 
ic Railroad, followed a principle that seems 
in a way of becoming a general policy: to 
leave the common-stock holders out in the 
cold. They have received such treatment 
in the three other Class I plans sanctioned 
by the ICC under the amended Bank- 
ruptcy Act: the Spokane International re- 
vamping, the Northern Ohio and Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown consolidation, and 
the Chicago Great Western reorganization 
(Newsweek, Aug. 29). 

A group representing large institutional 
bondholders of the Erie Railroad, however, 
have suggested a plan for that embattled 
carrier whereby the stockholders would 
have a fighting chance to regain their 
equity—if it looks worthwhile. Capital 
stock in the reorganized company would be 
allocated to various creditors and placed 
in escrow with the agreement that present 
stockholders might buy it for $36.25 a 
share plus 414 per cent interest, the pro- 
ceeds going to refund claims. The stock- 
holders’ option would extend for five years. 
Creditors could sell certificates for the es- 
crowed stock, but any purchaser would be 
bound to the option. The plan would re- 
duce the Erie’s fixed charges by 46 per 
cent to $7,670,000 annually, an amount 
that has been covered by revenues every 
year up to 1938. 

This proposal is only the first gun of 
the reorganization campaign; the debtor 
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company has been given until Dec. 18 to 
file a plan, and the Chesapeake & Ohio— 
controlling stockholder—is expected to 
advance some method whereby it might 
receive better treatment. 





Significance 


The Erie proposal in effect invites the 
C.&O. to bail eut creditors of the prop- 
erty in which they now hold a $45,000,000 
investment. Most observers do not be- 
lieve that the Erie’s earnings—which re- 
flect general industrial conditions closely 
—will improve enough in the next five 
years to make the option attractive. But 
as the ICC struggles to formulate a philos- 
ophy of railroad reorganization, this plan 
makes an interesting suggestion in the line 
of things that can be done for stockholders. 





Construction 
Housing Boom Is Predicted 


at Washington Conference 


In Washington last week the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States played 
host to some 250 members of the construc- 
tion industry at a two-day conference 
called to consider ways of reviving private 
building. William H. Evans, president of 
the Building Contractors Association of 
Southern California, offered several novel 
suggestions, including an amendment to 
the National Housing Act whereby a pros- 
pective home owner, lacking the necessary 
down payment on a house, could borrow 
it from a bank. 

Another speaker, Thomas S. Holden, 
vice president of the F. W. Dodge Corp., 
pointed out that “private new construc- 
tion in the entire United States has av- 
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eraged just over $2,000,000,000 annually 
since 1930, compared with . . . $4,800, 
000,000 annually from 1920 through 1994” 
He added that the construction industry js 
now in a new recovery cycle and predicted 
that private building volumes “equal to 
those of 1922, 1923, and 1924. . . may be 
attainable within the next five years.” 
Of greater importance than the formal 
speeches was a three-hour conference—be. 
hind closed doors—of _ building-trades. 
union representatives, contractors, and 
building-supply men—reputedly the first 
time in five years that all three groups 
have sat down together to discuss mutual 
problems. Among other topics, they dis- 
cussed an annual wage for construction 
workers, but the general feeling was that 
such a plan would not work well because 
of the seasonal nature of the industry. 





Significance 


Although construction awards have held 
up remarkably well this year, considering 
the slump in other lines, much of this 
steadiness has been due to government 
rather than private activity. In the first 
eight months public construction account- 
ed for 48 per cent of total awards, com- 
pared with 38 per cent in the same period 
last year. 

A spurt in residential building has lifted 
the average of contract awards for the 
past three months 30 per cent above the 
1937 level, but industrial and commercial 
construction still lagged. Last week brought 
an indication of some improvement in the 
latter fields when several major companies 
announced large-scale expansion programs. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and the 
Celanese Corp. of America revealed plans 
for building synthetic-yarn plants to cost 
$7,000,000 and $10,000,000 respectively, 
while the Sun Oil Co. and Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. disclosed spending programs of 
$11,000,000 and $24,000,000 respectively 
for the erection of new refining units. 

An upturn in construction (see chart) 
usually generates a pronounced business 
recovery, because of the number of jobs 
created. Thus some 5,500,000 men were 
directly and indirectly employed in private 
construction prior to 1931, compared with 
only 1,200,000 in 1937. 





Instructive— 


GOVERNMENT Price-Frxinc. By Jules 
Backman. 304 pages. Pitman, New York. 
$3. A study of various types of price fixing 
such as valorization, international agree- 
ments, industrial and marketing controls, 
and New Deal measures like the NRA and 
the AAA, 


Income AND Consumption. By Roland 
Snow and Helen G. Canoyer. 409 pages. 
Holt, New York. $2.25. Two members of 
the department of marketing at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota define and illustrate 
the categories embodied in the title. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 








New Products 

Two products developed by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. attracted notice. 
First public demonstration of a new cop- 
per electroplating process occurred before 
the twentieth annual National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition at Detroit. Result of 
ten years’ experiment, the new method 
will save the auto industry alone an esti- 
mated $5,000,000 annually. 

The company also announced a new 
plant (see page 42) to produce mysterious 
“Yarn 66.” Replacement of silk in the 
moderate-priced hosiery field is one appli- 
cation of the new fiber (Periscope, Sept. 
5). Another is for “Exton” used instead of 
natural bristles from wild hogs of North 
China in toothbrushes. Weco Products Co., 
maker of Dr. West’s brush, introduced te 
new bristles. 


Ties, Ltd. 

Helen Gleich and Adelaide Herzog, 
wives of two New York stockbrokers, have 
formed a tie-of-the-month club operating 
under the name of Ties, Ltd. For $30 a 
year one necktie will be sent each month 
to the subscriber, generally a tired busi- 
nessman whose wife or sweetheart has pre- 
sented him with a membership. From a 





























Newsphotos 


Adelaide Herzog and Helen Gleich 





Fifth Avenue office the partners direct the 
purchase of imported fabrics and supervise 
the construction of their product. 


Publicist 


SEC circles are somewhat embarrassed 
that Chairman William O. Douglas has 
been selected to receive the 1938 award of 
the National Association of Accredited 
Publicity Directors. He was cited for giv- 
ing “more prominence to the value of 
adequate publicity than any other public 
official or private person.” The associa- 
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tion’s first award went last year to Charles 
Michelson, Democratic publicity chief. 
SEC officials point out that Douglas’ 
award was for “quality, not quantity.” 
Last fiscal year the SEC produced 1,649 
releases (including 474 orders and 472 reg- 
istration announcements) —a smaller out- 
put than many government agencies. 


Gold Landmark 


Last Tuesday the government’s mone- 
tary gold stock passed the $14,000,000,000 
level—about 58 per cent of the world’s 
publicly reported gold reserves. The four- 
teenth billion was accumulated in the rec- 
ord time of just under three months. The 
next fastest billion accumulation was the 
tenth, which took six months in 1935; the 
thirteenth billion had been rolled up in 
eleven months. Although the Munich con- 
ference temporarily checked war hysteria, 
gold is still flowing to this country in great 
quantities. Chief factors: our export trade 
balance and a persisting preference for dol- 
lars on the part of European capitalists. 


New Liners 

Three fast passenger ships for the trans- 
pacific service are being designed by the 
United States Maritime Commission, 
M. L. Wilcox, director of operations and 
traffic of the commission, told the Ameri- 
can Steamship and Tourist Agents Asso- 
ciation meeting in New York. The ships, 
costing $8,000,000 to $11,000,000 each, will 
accommodate 800 passengers and with a 
speed of 23 knots will cut the round-trip 
running time by a week. Part of the com- 
prehensive program ‘for rehabilitation of 
the merchant marine (Newsweek, Oct. 
10), they will be started within six to 
eight months. 


Trends 


Bank clearings for the week ended Oct. 
19 reached $6,401,242,000, the highest for 
the year to date, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. The total was, however, 0.5 
per cent below the like 1937 period. 


Paper-mill operations rose to 83 per cent 
of capacity in the week of Oct. 15, the 
American Paper and Pulp Association re- 
ports. A year ago, the rate was 74 per cent. 


Living costs of wage earners in Septem- 
ber were unchanged from the August level, 
according to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The index at 85.9 was, how- 
ever, 3.9 per cent lower than in September 
1937. 


Bituminous-coal production in the week 
ended Oct. 15 increased to 8,150,000 tons, 
compared with 7,910,000 for the preceding 
week. Output for the comparable 1937 
period amounted to 9,802,000 tons. 


Steel-Ingot production this week soared 
to 53.7 per cent of capacity, a new high 
for 1938, and scored a gain over the com- 
parable 1937 rate (52.1) for the first time 
this year. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Issues 


Eiithe: something ominous is lurk- 
ing under the calm of this Congressional 
campaign or the voters are indifferent to 
the kind of representation that they are to 
have in the next Congress. Considering the 
issues, things are altogether too quiet. 
The Administration seems to believe that 
the less said during this campaign the bet- 
ter and that it is best to coast through the 
critical test of November without raising 
too many questions. But for that very rea- 
son independent voters everywhere ought 
to take an aggressive personal interest in 
the outcome. They ought to insist upon 
raising the questions that are ticklish for 
candidates to answer. And insist on getting 
the answers, too. Not the usual politic va- 
porings, which ought to be punished by 
a vote for the other fellow, but honest, 
straightforward replies to the following: 

1—Will you vote for a new reorganiza- 
tion bill which retains any one of the three 
objectionable features of last year’s bill— 
destruction of the Comptroller General’s 
department, abolition of the Civil Service 
Commission and a grant to the President 
of power to reorganize bureaus and depart- 
ments without Congressional action in each 
case? 

2—Will you vote to amend the Wagner— 
Act to give employers substantially the 
same rights as those now enjoyed by em- 
ployes? 

8—Will you vote for a revision of the 
Social Security Act drastically to change 
the present provision for a reserve fund? 

4—Will you vote to restore relief to the 
states, with Federal grants if necessary, 
but administered on a strictly nonpolitical 
basis? 

5—wWill you vote against lump-sum ap- 
propriations to be expended at the discre- 
tion of the Executive? 

6—Will you support an effort to compel 
the Administration to settle the existing 
war with the private utilities? 

7—Will you support a Congressional 
resolution condemning a third successive 
term for Presidents? 

8—Will you vote to take generally from 
the President those emergency powers 
which were given to the President in the 
crisis of 1933 and 1934 and which substan- 
tially altered the balance of power under 
the Constitution? 

Candidates should not be permitted to 
escape the full force of such an inquiry. 
This is not a partisan election. It is a na- 
tional referendum on the maintenance of 
representative government in accordance 





with the specifications of the Constitution. 
Voters have the right to expect a vastly 
more independent Congress this year. The 
time to see that we get it is during the 
campaign, not after. 





The End of a Breathing Spell 


F or some weeks Washington has 
permitted the idea that we are enjoying 
another breathing spell to gain credence. 
The word has spread that the need for 
peace at home in the face of uncertainties 
abroad is the basis for this breathing spell. 
Cynical observers suggest that the coming 
elections also have something to do with 
it. But be that as it may, the country has 
been exhorted to stop “saber rattling”; 
those members of the Administration, like 
Douglas and Patterson, whose relations 
with business are reasonable, have been 
pushed forward; and the net of it all has 
been a growing improvement in public sen- 
timent definitely reflected in business ac- 
tivity. 

It is to be hoped that the speech of Sec- 
retary Ickes before the Commonwealth 
Club in San Francisco does not mark the 
end of this era (4t must be all of four weeks 
now) of good feeling. But the fact that Mr. 
Ickes has so often in the past said the last 
rites over such truces hints of Sturm and 
Drang ahead. 

I like Secretary Ickes. There is much to 
admire in his five and a half years of pub- 
lic service—his honesty, his insistence up- 
on efficiency, his resistance to the perfunc- 
tory kind of service mere politics would 
achieve and, above all, his indomitable 
courage. But it is hard to see why a man 
so intelligent as he should persist in giv- 
ing authority to the popular confusion that 
identifies the possession of wealth with the 
exercise of corporate power. Again and 
again Secretary Ickes has voiced the half- 
truth that a given number of individuals, 
having legal possession of a given propor- 
tion of the national wealth, ipso facto con- 
trol business enterprise in America. And 
the answer to that half-truth has been 
made so many times to Mr. Ickes and ig- 
nored so many times by Mr. Ickes that it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the distortion is willful. 

The answer is that ownership of wealth 
and the exercise of corporate power are 
two separate things, and the second is by 
no means an inevitable consequence of the 
first. To assume that it is, is to overlook 


the limitations and restrictions that pub. 
lic policy, business necessity and legal re. 
straint impose upon directors of the Amer. 
ican corporation. 

The power of a corporation like the 
Westinghouse or the General Electric, t, 
mention only two, is not located in the ip. 
dividual will of the members of their 
boards of directors. It rests, in trust, in q 
group of professional managers who are 
not necessarily men of great wealth. 

These professional managers, in turn, 
are a kind of constitutional government. 
In a very real sense they are accountable 
for the way in which they exercise power 
not only to their directors but to their 
stockholders, their employes and their cus. 
tomers. 

Mr. Ickes would tell you that this ac. 
countability—except to the directors—is 
fictitious. Let us see if it is. 

True, the stockholders cannot be fa- 
miliar with every decision the management 
makes. But the stockholders have the un- 
questioned power to sell their stock at any 
time if the affairs of the company are not 
conducted to their satisfaction. They must 
be dealt with frankly and honestly or they 
will divest themselves of ownership and 
move their capital elsewhere. 

Similarly, the success of the corporation 
in no small degree depends upon the main- 
tenance of a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween management and employes. The 
health, the working conditions, the right 
to organize and, to a degree, the wages of 
labor are properly protected by law. But 
the maintenance of good industrial rela- 
tions involves much more than this. It in- 
volves that cooperation without which the 
company suffers, the directors charge man- 
agement with incompetence and the stock- 
holders move their capital out. 

But above all management is responsible 
to the customers of its business. The most 
ruthless master of any business is that vast 
public which can destroy that business by 
withholding purchases if it finds that prices 
are too high, products are unsatisfactory or 
practices are unfair. A publication, for 
example, has a board of directors, the 
identity of which becomes a matter of 
public record; but if the product does not 
hold the confidence and the loyalty of its 
readers, the board of directors, far from 
exercising power, becomes the owner of a 
liability. 

Mr. Ickes asserts that Fascism and Com- 
munism both came from the concentration 
of economic power in the countries in 
which they have sprung up. This statement 
will hardly bear the test of a factual ex- 
amination. In Italy, Germany and Russia, 
for one reason or another, the people felt 
that their economic and political systems 
were decadent. Ours are not, and need not 
become so. 

But one way to bring them to that pass 
is to incite an unending conflict between 
them—a needless and bootless conflict. 
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Voving steadily forward, the expansion 


rogram of the Ford Motor Company, 
ndertaken early this year, is nearing 
mmpletion. Nearly $34,000,000 15 being 
pended for new construction and new 
uipment, 


a oJ . 

it what does $34,000,000 for plant 
ansion mean? 

From our standpoint, it is a con- 
uing expression of confidence in the 
ire. 

lo you, as customer, it means new 
1 better facilities for building even 
ater value into the car or truck 
i buy. 


thousands of tons of steel and other 
building materials. It means hundreds 
of new machines and additional equip- 
ment. To the employees of these in- 
dustries it means more work and more 
money for more men. 

For today’s construction becomes 
tomorrow’s payroll. New plants, new 
products, new machinery, new man- 
power call for still greater purchases 
of raw material and supplies. 

It is like tossing a pebble into a 
pool; you can see the circles widen. 

It is the Ford belief that industrial 
progress—which is a constant striving 
for new and better ways to build better 
products at lower cost—is the only 


“o various American indus- (ine) sound foundation for a lasting 


es, it means orders for 


OR D MOTOR 


prosperity, 


COMPANY 


KERS OF Forp Y-8 Cars AND TRUCKS, THE V-12 LINGOLN AND LINCOLN-ZEPHYR 


$34,000,000 for plant expansion is a lot 
of money. Yet Ford workers get that much 
in wages during three months of normal 
plant operation. And on a single semi- 
monthly settlement day recently, $43,000,- 
000 was paid to Ford suppliers for parts 


and materials used in building cars. 





America knows but one 
direction, and that is—on- 
ward! Time will bring 
changes, but not in the 
main course. The openings 
and opportunities for men 
and women who can do 
things, who know their jobs, 
are becoming more numer- 
ous. Our schools should 
bear this in mind and pre- 
pare their students for life. 
Every school should be a 
place where students /earn 
by doing. 
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Lhe Afi A of Misfe ality 


The serving of the Martinis can be a brilliant success or a dismal failure. Their quality 
is determined by the quality of the gin which is the prime ingredient. It is our 
honest belief, prejudiced we will admit, that the world’s finest Martinis are made with 
Fleischmann’s Gin. Every crystal drop of this spirit of hospitality is distilled by 
America’s oldest gin distiller at Peekskill-on-Hudson. Try your skill with this noble 


cocktail. We'll wager you'll find it wise to pay a little more and drink a little less. 


“LEARN TO SAY FLEISCHMANNS - 74475 THE SPIRITS” 


Copyright 1938, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N.Y. 

















